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HILE the McNary-Haugen bill rests on the 

W President’s desk, whence it will probably 

be swept by veto, we record our unblinking 
opposition to the measure. It is designed to cure, by 
bold and unprecedented treatment, an admittedly 
grievous situation in the economics of agriculture. 
We admit fully the need of farm relief, and we are 
equally sure that if such relief were forthcoming the 
manufacturing interests would benefit by increased 
purchasing power in the farm market. But the 
McNary-Haugen bill is bad medicine though given 
in a good cause. 

Like many panaceas, this one may give temporary 
relief. Professor Carver of Harvard says that it will 
work swimmingly for the first year; beyond that he 
sees breakers ahead. The equalization fee may easily 
become a burden if, as we anticipate, agricultural 
production increases. The Government can stabilize 
agricultural prices in certain crops, but it cannot 
stabilize production of those crops; there are too 
many farmers acting under too many different kinds 
of pressure in too many kinds of weather. Provision 
to carry the surpluses of bumper crops so that do- 
mestic prices are not affected may easily contribute 
to the planting and harvesting of bumper crops. 





Given incentive and good weather, the farmers in the 
Mississippi Valley alone can increase the national’ 
production enormously. That is the practical danger 
of this uneconomic dose. 

In addition, the bill relieves only one class of 
producers and byno means all members of that class. 
Its operations are restricted to wheat, corn, cotton, 
swine, and rice, although that list by no means cov- 
ers foodstuff exports. Producers of beef, mutton, 
eggs, poultry, and fruit are to get none of the bene- 
fits. Ultimate consumers, too, must also pay through 
higher living costs. 

On the administrative side, the bill embodies.a 
newfangled and, to our mind, dangerous expedient 
by restricting the appointing power of the President 
and consequently the executive responsibility. 
There are to be twelve members of the Federal 
Farm Board, one from each Federal land-bank dis- 
trict, but the President may select members only 
from nominations submitted to him by farm and 
coéperative associations in each district. This is a 
bald attempt to place the administration of a gov- 
ernment function under the control of private groups 
financially interested therein. Moreover, it lays the 
administration of the public funds involved wide 
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open to the play of sectional politics. We maintain 
that private groups, not responsible to the public in 
any established and recognized way, havc no proper 
place in the American plan of government, which is 
one of checks and balances duly set forth in the 
Constitution. 

At this point we are tempted to say that the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill is unconstitutional. Certainly it 
gives evidence of being so; but who can prophesy the 
reactions of the Supreme Court in so involved a 
matter? The measure ought not to live long enough 
to reach that tribunal; the common sense of the 
nation should kill it off in the next Congress. There 
the measure will probably reappear, since the 
President’s delay in vetoing decreases the possibility 
of making it law at this session. 


~ 


The Measure of a Statesman 


ner ete COOLIDGE packed his Washing- 
ton’s Birthday speech full of informing quota- 
tions, but he overlooked entirely the famous Farewell 
Address of the first President, in which the latter 
informed Congress that he de- 
clined to be considered for a 
third term. Of all Washington’s 
public acts, none measures the 
man’s true greatness better 
than his renunciation of a public 
office which could have been his 
during life. 

The darlings of history are 
precisely those who, having 
power -in their hands, laid it 
down gently. Cincinnatus retiring to his farm after 
saving Rome, Washington retiring to Mt. Vernon 
after building a nation which he could have headed 
until his death — these are the sublime examples of 
renunciation among statesmen. Cesar and Crom- 
well, though refusing crowns, rate lower, because 
they flirted with the idea and were restrained by fear 
instead of public interest. Therefore, the Farewell 
Address of George Washington shows him at his 
best. No matter how his motives may be inter- 
preted, the fact remains that he set a precedent 
followed shortly by Jefferson, Monroe, and Madison, 
whose observance of it brought that precedent to the 
rigid status of a national tradition. 

A nation idealizes him who most fully realizes its 
ideal. Washington met the American ideal when he 
declined to continue in office, just as Napoleon met 
the French ideal when he refused to consider staying 
out of office. The Washington myth, which Mr. 
Coolidge increases by his eulogy, would hardly have 
become a myth if George Washington had clung to 
power beyond eight years. Americans have never 
considered the perpetual officeholder as the highest 
type of civilization; they revere the creator rather 
than the preserver. That was the national temper in 





the early days of the republic; that is its temper to- 
day; and that is the fundamental reason why the 
Washington myth will outlive all efforts to dissipate 
it by appeals to sober truth. 

Many shocked defenders of the Washington myth 
took occasion on his birthday to criticize those who 
have brought their critical faculties to bear upon the 
record of his life. These holiday critics of the critics 
appear blissfully unaware of what the critics wrote, 
and so appear a little absurd to those who, like our- 
selves, have read the Hughes and Woodward biog- 
raphies. Our reverence for the national hero 1s 
increased, rather than reduced, by the knowledge 
that he was not without his weaknesses, because the 
triumph of his strength is thereby made more mani- 
fest. But doubtless the birthday speakers and their 
audiences preferred that the old straw be threshed 
over without reference to the political realities of the 
past and present. 


Hands Across the Pacific 
i, powers, Japan and Great Britain, accept the 


President’s recommendation for a conference on 
naval limitations. Two, France and Italy, refuse. 
The stage is set, therefore, for the three great naval 
powers to confer on armament reduction, leaving 
France and Italy to do as each pleases. Neither of 
the two latter nations is a first-class naval power, 
and neither is rich enough to become so out of hand. 
Moreover, in any crisis it is logical to expect that 
France and Italy will be on opposite sides, and 
hence their respective naval strengths will tend to 
offset each other. 

Japan’s answer is most satisfactory from the stand- 
point of American-Japanese amity, a notable addi- 
tion to the growing body of facts which tend to 
dissipate that rugged old myth, the Japanese war 
scare, pet of the American press. In the Japanese 
Diet debate on the President’s proposal indicates that 
Japan has completely lost her will to war. The 


_ dominant note in that debate was that Japan, as a 


result of the Tokyo disaster, a succession of bad 
harvests, reduced sales, and heavy dynastic expenses, 
simply could not afford a renewal of naval compe- 
tition, with the United States setting the pace. 
Even in China, Japan is treading softly these days. 

Meantime, on the commercial side, we observe 
that Japan is turning again to the United States for 
loans. The Osaka Stock Exchange, out of deference 
to the interest of American bankers, has decided to 
maintain its term of delivery for securities at three 
months, and the leader of the fight to prevent a 
shortening of that term has opened offices in Wall 
Street to promote this trade. Japan’s forced indus- 
trialism necessarily makes her a very heavy 
borrower, and she will need money for use in China 
after the present situation in that country clears. 
Under these circumstances Japan can be counted 
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upon to cultivate pleasant relations with the United 
States for years to come. Her whole policy at present 
is dictated by economic rather than military con- 
siderations, by the necessity of thrift and hope of 
profit instead of glory, jealousy, or racial antipathy. 
A decent regard on America’s part for the suscepti- 
bilities of the Japanese people, manifested at this 
time, should go far to chase the Japanese bogey out 
of bounds for good and all. 

If the three great naval powers meet and resolve 
their armament claims, certain implications will 
follow as night the day. Tacitly, such a three-sided 
bargain would tend to lead the signing powers to 
stand together in support of the conference method 
of settling disputes and in opposition to ambitious 
naval programs in other quarters. While this feeling 
of solidarity is no part of the disarmament program 
itself, it would follow naturally and have an im- 
portant bearing on the peace of the world. 


A Fair Question and a Fair Answer 


HE Rev. Joseph Burke, C.S.C., president of 

St. Edward’s University at Austin, Texas, 
condenses into a brief letter a query put to us by 
several correspondents. He writes: 


In the first editorial of THE INDEPENDENT for 
February 5, 1927, the following sentence appears: 
“Certainly, there is every indication that the Ameri- 
can public, aside from a small business group and a 
larger Roman Catholic group, has no desire to use 
armed coercion in Mexico.” 

May I ask what support you have for the state- 
ment that any large group of Catholics desire to see 
armed coercion against Mexico? 


In a pamphlet entitled “Red Mexico; the Facts,” 
published in 1926 by the Supreme Council, Knights 
of Columbus, New Haven, Connecticut, to the 
tune of two million copies, appear these words: 


The Calles government is playing with fire and, if 
it continues in its madness, America may have the 
thankless task of putting it out. The Mexican people 
realize that there is but one certain remedy; only 
Calles and his crowd view it with apprehension (p. 9). 


On the outside back cover of the same pamphlet 


we read under the title “$1,000,000 for Civilization ”’: 


The Knights of Columbus are raising one million 
dollars to combat Bolshevism. . . . Contribution 
to the Knights of Columbus fund should be made 
out to the Knights of Columbus Mexican Fund. 
[Italics ours]. 


On page 30 may be found this extract, part of a 
quotation from America: 


A pledge of $1,000,000, involving an assessment on 
the eight hundred thousand members of the order 
at large, is significant of a patriotism not satisfied 
with mere ideals. That sum was voted to serve the 
cause of stamping out from these United States the 


politics of Soviet Russia and to make possible in 

Mexico the’enjoyment of liberty of conscience and 

democratic freedom. 

This “Red Mexico” pamphlet is a symposium 
of views antagonistic to the Mexican Government; 
as such it contains numerous quotations but only 
two direct statements, both short and safe. We 
presume, however, that the editors approve the 
entire contents; in both law and common sense, he 
who selects and republishes the statement of another 
without qualification becomes responsible for it. 
Therefore, since the Knights of Columbus printed 
and circulated freely a quotation from an anony- 
mous writer in the Ok/aboma News to the effect that 
unless Calles quits persecuting the Catholic Church 
the United States may have the job of putting him 
out, we conclude that the Knights would back armed 
coercion for that purpose. We agree that the 
Knights may spend $1,000,000 in Mexico without 
any reference to armed coercion by the United 
States. However, spending an American million 
in Mexico on any phase of a domestic quarrel is 
bad business, and the Knights of Columbus would 
be better advised if they kept their money at home. 

We feel that we can say this to the Knights of 
Columbus without being accused of going over to 
the persecutors of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Have we not been panned together, the Knights 
and THE INDEPENDENT, by the fiery Heflin of 
Alabama in no less a gathering than the United 
States Senate? 

Our attitude toward the clash between church 
and government in Mexico is briefly this: The 
Government has gone too far; but it is not up to 
the United States or any of its citizens to redress 
Mexican grievances or protect Mexican rights. 
Neither do we subscribe to the convenient theory 
that Mexico has gone Bolshevik, though if she has 
that would still be her affair. Historically, we are 
aware that the Spanish clergy carried into Mexico 
whatever light and leaven came thither from Europe, 
and that except for the labors of the Catholic 
clergy Mexico might still be a place of human 
sacrifice. But the Mexican Catholics must settle 
their score with their own Government in their own 
way, certainly without the aid of American arms, 
and preferably without the aid of American dollars. 


A Bitter Strike Impends 


_ country faces the possibility, almost the 
certainty, of a bituminous coal strike on April 1, 
following the failure of operators and union chiefs to 
agree at the protracted Miami conference. While the 
published reports of that negotiation are as yet too 
fragmentary to form the basis of clear-cut opinion 
on the ethics of the case, they reveal a breach so 
wide that it is unlikely to be bridged before April 
unless the Government insists the parties come 
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together for another try at adjusting their differences. 
As we see the situation, the Jacksonville Agree- 
ment has outlived its usefulness as the pacemaker of 
wages and conditions in the industry. Such an agree- 
ment would be a stabilizing factor in the overmanned 
and overmined soft-coal indus- 
try if it really covered the 
country. But no union agree- 
ment affects the non-union 
fields; hence, the practical result 
of this set-up is that the non- 
union operators always have 
the edge on competitors in other 
fields. This burden creates a 
legitimate demand for eliminat- 
ing the central field as the 
dictator of wages and conditions. It remains to 
be seen whether the strike area can now be reduced 
by sectional agreements. 

While the United Mine Workers are still strong, 
they are not as strong as they were, and the temper 
of the country, once cool and conservative, makes 
this a bright moment to break its power, at least to 
the extent of smashing the check-off system. In our 
opinion the check-off deserves smashing, but we 
recall that the personal fate of President Lewis of the 
Mine Workers is bound up with it. Lewis has his 
faults, but he does represent the conservative wing 
in this pinkest of American unions. If he goes, the 
radicals are likely to name his successor. Even if the 
union should emerge from the impending strike far 
weaker than it is today, it can hardly be eliminated 
entirely; and a large, responsible union of coal min- 
ers is infinitely preferable to a small, revolutionary 
one inspired by bitter grievances against the existing 
order. We lament this impending struggle the more 
because it is bound to be inconclusive as a cure for a 
sick industry. The great problem of bringing the 
bituminous industry back to health will still remain 
to trouble the American industrial scene. 





For North America 


ENDING William Phillips to Canada as Amer- 
ican Minister inaugurates diplomatic relations 
with Canada under happy auspices. But friends of 
Mr. Phillips, recognizing in him one of the ablest 
men in the service of the State Department, think 
the assignment offers too little opportunity for the 
sort of action which advances a diplomatic reputa- 
tion. Owing to traditional friendship, a common 
language, and nearness to Washington, they feel 
that the Ottawa legation will be hardly more than a 
social setting where good wishes are expressed. 
While the relations of Canada and the United 
States are extraordinarily close, there is, neverthe- 
less, opportunity for Mr. Phillips to distinguish him- 
self there. One need only look at the map to see how 
vital the economics of these neighbor nations are to 


each other, and the ledgers sustain what the geog- 
raphies portray. American money is forever flowing 
north across the border; American plants rise in 
Canada as if by magic; there are a million American 
farmers in the Canadian northwest, and a million 
Canadian mechanics in the industrial cities of the 
United States. These populations are mixing at an 
unprecedented rate in blood, residence, business, 
and wage relations. And yet both countries main- 
tain tariff walls which hinder trade and help to 
keep alive an artifical feeling of distance between 
the two nations. The recent legislation against Ca- 
nadian milk and cream is a sharp reminder of the 
distance the United States and Canada must travel 
before they work together for the development of 
the North American continent. 

Without presuming to chart a course for him, we 
express the hope that Minister Phillips will ap- 
ply himself to this problem, and that the Canadian 
Minister at Washington will do likewise. Eventually, 
this new diplomatic contact ought to result in a 
reciprocity agreement profitable to both countries. 
Too much lost motion is involved in maintaining a 
customs barrier 3,000 miles long between nations of 
similar blood and living on approximately the same 
standards. The Taft agreement, although basic- 
ally sound, failed because it was inopportunely 
timed and stupidly championed. Some day an agree- 
ment of that general tone, though perhaps differing 
greatly in its minutiz, will be mutually acceptable, 
and any diplomat who prepares the ground for it by 
tact and study will be rated as having performed a 
paramount service for his country. 


Phonographic Big Berthas 
PHONOGRAPH has been invented which will 


play for an hour without. human attention. 
A music glutton inserts twelve records and the ma- 
chine does the rest, shifting from one record to the 
next in thirty seconds. Probably, as the great Amer- 
ican game of saving time goes on, this interval will 
be reduced, so that the hour’s program will be 
marred by no silences whatever. 

This is bad news for parents of young persons in 
their ’teens, for dwellers in apartment houses with 
papier-maché walls, and for all who love “the great 
god, Quiet.” Music, we suspect, acquired its repu- 
tation as a solvent for the aches of the soul in the old, 
old days when it was comparatively rare. One crossed 
a desert of silence, then arrived at an oasis of sound; 
now one battles desperately through a sea of sound to 
reach a still haven. Wherever you go, the ears are 
assaulted by music. It is becoming a real treat to 
dine without music, and as for a quiet chat with an 
old friend, the radio is almost sure to interrupt. 
Therefore, we view this twelve-cylinder phonograph 
with profound distrust. The future, it seems, belongs 
to the deaf. 
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Nicaragua Goes United States 


HE Marines have landed and have President 

Diaz of Nicaragua well in hand. Dispatch 

of more troops thither coincided nearly 
with the arrival in Washington of certain mysterious 
documents. Although the State Department refuses 
to reveal the contents of these 
papers as yet, the Washington 
correspondents agree they con- 
tain overtures for a new treaty 
which will formally establish 
an American protectorate 
over Nicaragua similar to that 
proposed in the case of Panama 
or, if not that definite, at least 
as close a tie as that which 
binds Cuba to the United 
States. Nicaragua will be protected against external 
attack or domestic disorders, but otherwise left free 
as long as her people pay their debts on the nail and 
elect pro-American Presidents. 

Thus approaches the end of another sovereign 
state. Much as we loathe the whole process of 
imperialism which establishes American overlord- 
ship over peoples alien to ourselves and who can 
never be admitted to statehood, nevertheless the 
arrangement in prospect has the merit of being open 
and aboveboard as contrasted with the devious 
methods by which Nicaragua has been brought to 
the point of abdicating sovereignty. The treaty of 
surrender would at least establish a legal basis for 
activities essentially illegal hitherto, and place upon 
the United States duties as well as rights. Power, 
under that arrangement, would become responsible 
instead of remaining irresponsible. The whole situa- 
tion has been working to this end ever since Diaz, 
confronted with a popular adversary, threw him- 
self upon the American standard through appealing 
to the State Department for aid in maintaining 
himself in power. 

Even against the moral and material support 
given Diaz by this Government, Sacasa has been 
making headway in the field. Except for American 
aid Diaz would now be on the run, and his unpopu- 
larity must increase in proportion as Nicaraguans 
realize that he has accepted the réle of betrayer of 
his country. Shorn of all externals, Diaz has sold 
Nicaragua out in return for an extension of his 
lease of power. Cuba had no choice when the pro- 
tected status was.offered her, since American troops 
were in possession by right of conquest over Spain; 
but the Nicaraguan President invited Uncle Sam 
to swallow his country. In the political history of 
this hemisphere there are few cases of official 
treachery equal to this. 

It goes without saying that we hope the pending 
Nicaraguan offer will be rejected by the Senate, 








where Senator Borah can be depended on to fight 
the issue on the political grounds splendidly set 
forth in his New York speech. But arrayed against 
him will be all the arguments derived from practical 
and selfish interests— defense of the Panama 
Canal and its approaches, absolute control of the 
Nicaraguan canal route, security for American 
investments, and the stabilizing of a chronic center 
of unrest in the Caribbean. These will probably 
win now that Diaz has done his treason. But it will 
remain true, nevertheless, that the Nicaraguans do 
not want American control, and that this move will 
contribute its bit to changing the republic into an. 
empire. What imperialism does to the imperialized 
is wicked enough, but what imperialism does to the 
imperialist is even worse. In the case of the United 
States, with its traditions of freedom and independ- 
ence, we are certain that domestic institutions 
cannot stand the strain of overseas empire. The 
conquest of Egypt, remember, made the Roman 
Republic an empire. Already there has been a change 
in our national attitude toward democracy, and this 
decline from the standards of the past will gain 
speed as America extends control over foreign lands. 

By finding a convenient puppet in Sefior Diaz, 
American diplomacy has turned what many will 
consider a clever trick. But the method itself is old; 
the British have practiced it in India and Africa for 
two centuries, and France got her grip on Morocco 
and Algiers in precisely the same way. You catch a 
ruler in trouble, help him to maintain himself, and: 
in return secure a favored and controlling position 
at his side. But, unfortunately, this arrangement 
seldom coincides with the wishes of the subject 
peoples, and in the case of the United States. it. 
flatly contradicts the lessons taught during Ameri- 
ca’s whole existence as a nation. 

Senator Borah’s resolution to send the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs into the disturbed region has been 
wisely sidetracked. That junket would have been in 
thoroughly bad taste, as involving a direct slap at 
the Department of State. But for individual Sena- 
tors to travel southward-on their own would be dis- 
tinctly worth while. We are quite sure that Borah’s 
reactions toward European affairs would be less 
harsh if he knew Europe even slightly. Moreover, a 
Senate committee could scarcely get at the realities 
of this grave Nicaraguan tangle, especially the phase 
introduced by British hints that a cruiser is on the 
way to the west coast of Nicaragua for the protec- 
tion of British nationals. That curious development 
will bear sharp.investigation, but the place to inves- 
tigate it is London, not Managua. It comes in so 
everlastingly pat, falling into place like the last 
piece in a puzzle picture, that we join the New York 
World’s “Washington correspondent in suspecting 
its motive. Stage plays of this sort are old stuff in 
European diplomacy, and it behooves the America 
people to be on guard against them. 
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Defenders of the Auction Block 
Tracing Responsibility Back to Washington 


By Samuel Taylor Moore 


HEN things go wrong in any extensive or- 
ganization it requires sound wind and 


tenacity of purpose to run down all pos- 
sible leads and place the responsibility where it be- 


C. Bascom Slemp was a Congressman before he 
became President Coolidge’s executive secretary 
upon the death of President Warren G. Harding 
in 1923. Then, and even before Mr. Slemp’s ap- 


longs. All this because 
of a practice known in 
Army slang as “passing 
the buck.” Persistence, 
however, ultimately 
brings one to the end 
of the trail where the 
“buck” reposes. 

Thus the maze of 
venality in the sale of 
Federal offices in the 
South may be followed 
to a common focal point 
in the national capital. 
When THE INDEPEND- 





Patronage conditions, as sorry as those in other 
Southern States, are described in this article which 
delves into the mysteries of shaking down Federal 
officeholders in Texas and Virginia. In the name of 
strengthening the Republican party, contributions are 
solicited in Texas, yet the party boss of that State 
devotes his activities to discrediting the only Republican 
from Texas who has served two terms in Congress. 
Responsibility for these and similar conditions in the 
South under the Republican régime comes straight back, 
believes the author, to Attorney-General Sargent, 
Postmaster-General New, Chairman Butler — even to 

the portico of the White House 


pointment as secretary, 
the President might well 
have known of the ac- 
tivity which character- 
ized Mr. Slemp’s régime 
as Federal patronage 
referee for Virginia. 
The pages of the 
Congressional Record 
contain eloquent evi- 
dence of the manner in 
which applicants for 
Federal office were bled 
by Mr. Slemp and his 
lieutenants when the 


ENT presented evi- 


Republican party re- 





dence of violation of the 

criminal law by Congressman J. Will Taylor, Re- 
publican national committeeman from Tennessee, 
in soliciting contributions from postmasters, it was 
Attorney-General John G. Sargent who refused to 
send down a special prosecutor to take up the case, 
as Senator Couzens urged. Mr. Sargent insisted that 
officials who owed their jobs to the man whose acts 
were under investigation should present the evi- 
dence to grand juries. The results are obvious. 

The Department of Justice and the Post Office 
Department long have been familiar with sworn 
statements from South Carolina and Mississippi 
detailing the sale of Federal offices in those States. 
Chairman William M. Butler of the Republican 
National Committee is apparently blind and deaf 
to the acts and statements of National Committee- 
man Benjamin Jefferson Davis in Georgia, who 
hastens to advise all party beneficiaries how they 
may evade the new laws designed to prevent the 
sale of patronage, hardly before the ink is dry from 
President Coolidge’s signature thereon. Rumblings 
of sorry patronage conditions in Florida fail to stim- 
ulate the slightest interest to investigate among the 
responsible authorities. Why? Is it because the 
pernicious practice of selling offices is accepted as 
“good politics” at the White House? One of the 
advocates of the system until recently occupied the 
sunny southwest office in the Executive Mansion. 


turned to power. The 
former secretary to the President is reputed to be a 
man of considerable personal fortune, yet so mean an 
office as that of rural mail carrier did not escape 
from paying toll. One of the most cold-blooded letters 
in the collection, all on Slemp’s stationery, follows. 
It was written by Mr. Slemp’s secretary. 


Dear Ben: 

We have a rural-route matter at Meadows of Dan 
in Patrick county that I want you to try and work 
out on a way that we can get something out of it. 

The eligibles are . . . all Democrats. They are 
ex-service men and we will have to appoint one of 
them. The question is, can we get the one we ap- 
point to put up some cash. I know you can do it if 
anyone can. 

It would be immaterial which one we appoint. 
My suggestion would be to work it through Arch 
Staples so as to not get in any hobble that might 
hurt. If you can agree to get one of the three to do 
something we can make the appointment at once. 
You better not use my name or Mr. Slemp’s in the 
matter. Just say that you have authority to make 
the recommendation that will go. I inclose you a little 
note that will back you up in this connection. See 
what you can do and let me know. Get all you can. 

Your friend, 
L. B. Howarp. 


In another letter Mr. Howard advised Benjamin 
R. Powell of Gretna, Virginia, the collector, that he 
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should “have at least $200, I think.” Four days 
later Mr. Slemp personally wrote: 


' Dear Ben: 

I have letters in regard to the collection of money 
for post offices. One must be very careful about this. 
It will bring the party into disrepute which would be 
bad for every one. We must preserve our standing 
with the people and with the Administration. 

With best wishes, I am 
Sincerely yours, 
C. B. SLEmp. 


Mr. Powell must have followed Mr. Slemp’s ad- 
vice for six weeks later the former secretary to 
President Coolidge wrote: 


Please accept my thanks for your letter of the 3rd, 
inclosing checks in the amount of $100.00. 
You are doing good work. Keep it up. 
With best wishes, I am 
Sincerely yours, 
C. B. SLemp. 


Space limitations prohibit the publication of a 
score of similar letters, many bearing the injunction 
to “destroy this letter.” Aside from the letters under 
Mr. Slemp’s own signature there is eloquent evi- 
dence that the methods of his secretary, Howard, 
were tacitly approved in the fact that when Mr. 
Slemp retired from Congress Howard was placed in 
an important executive position in the office of the 
Collector of Internal Revenue at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. Another of Mr. Slemp’s collectors is not so 
happily situated. The man named as sales repre- 
sentativein an affidavit 





eight per cent. The phraseology of the note is inter- 


- esting. It says in part: 


In support and aid of the movement to strengthen 
the Republican party .. . and for other good and 
valuable consideration [our italics], receipt of all 
of which to my entire satisfaction is hereby 
acknowledged. 

The “movement to strengthen the Republican 
party” in Texas appears as something of a paradox, 
for in the last two Congressional campaigns Colonel 
Creager and his followers have concentrated their 
efforts to defeat Representative Harry M. Wurz- 
bach, who enjoys the distinction of being the only 
Republican elected to such office for more than two 
terms since the Lone Star State was admitted to the 
Union. So ridiculous is this situation that last year 
Representative John Q. Tilson of Connecticut, the 
Republican floor leader, protested to President 
Coolidge “in behalf of 235 Republican Represent- 
atives” against the use of patronage to diminish a 
party majority in the House. Representative Wurz- 
bach received more votes in the last election than 
Colonel Creager could deliver in the rest of the 
State of Texas, yet he is denied any voice in the 
dispensation of patronage save for the post offices in 
his own district, and even there his plans are inter- 
fered with in an attempt to destroy his prestige 
among his constituents. 

Colonel Creager is a symbol of the Republican 
party in the South. He is a defeatist just as defeatism 
is the goal of most Southern Republican national 
committeemen. Professional politicians prate like 

parrots of “building a 





alleging the barter of 
the post office at Bris- 
tol, Virginia, later was 
rewarded by appoint- 
ment as United States 
District Attorney. He 
became financially in- 
volved, however, and a 
few weeks ago began a 
long sentence in the 
Federal penitentiary at 


Mr. B. R. Powell, 
Gretna, Va. 
Dear Ben: 


A recent breakfast 
guest at the White 
House. was Col. R. B. 
Creager, national com- 
mitteeman from Texas. 
The Creager method 
of financing the party 
organization in the 


Administration. 





Conscientious Mr. Slemp 


House of Representatives, U. S. 
Washington, D. C. 


I have letters in regard to the collection of 
money for post offices. One must be very careful 
Atlanta. about this. It will bring the party into disrepute 
which would be bad for everyone. We must pre- 
serve our standing with the people and with the 


With best wishes, I am 


virile Republican 
party” in the South, 
but their efforts end 
with lip service. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt washed 
his hands of the men 
and their paper or- 
ganizations who, he 
said, were “concerned 
purely in getting Fed- 
eral offices and sending 
to the national con- 
ventions delegates 
whose venality makes 
them a menace to the 
whole party.” He sur- 
rounded himself with 
Democratic patronage 
advisers, ignoring the 
self-proclaimed lead- 


Sincerely yours, 
C. B. Slemp. 








Lone Star State con- 

sisted of a legal note prepared for the signature of 
the person benefiting, or about to benefit, by party 
spoils. As is the case in Georgia, the note could be 
fulfilled in easy payments, at three-month intervals 
over a two-year period — but bearing interest at 





ers, with the result 
that during his last Administration the South en- 
joyed the cleanest Federal rule in its history. 
Truth compels the statement that Democratic 
politics in the South are little better in practice 


than Republican. To say that Democratic politics 
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are tainted with fraud and corruption is too mild. 
Such conditions are the devil’s spawn of reconstruc- 
tion days when the South was forced to fight the 


graft and corruption of carpetbag rule and black. 


domination with other fraud. The South itself is 
awakening to the menace of such methods, and 
though to place the ballot box back on its pedestal will 
be the effort of years, that work is now under way. 


foe greatest handicap to the building of a Re- 
publican party is psychological. In the public 
mind the Republican party stands as the symbol of 
a decade of injustice and misery during black rule 
in the Reconstruction Period. The horror of those 
years has been perpetuated in the minds of suc- 
ceeding generations. And it is kept burning by the 
recognition of negroes in places of power in the 
party in the South. 

The negro is the greatest liability of the Republi- 
can party in the South. His votes are negligible 
numerically; his recognition stands as a threatening 
cloud, presaging the return of black domination over 
the whites of the South. His active membership kills 
party prestige. If the negro in the South were truly 
grateful to the party that gave him freedom he 
would refrain from self-seeking and demand higher 
recognition for his race in the North. This he will 
not do despite the fact that the negroes of New York 
City have gone to Tammany as a protest against 
Republican nonrecognition. When the negro is 
barred from Southern Republican organizations he 
hurls the epithet “lily-white.” National Committee- 
man Perry W. Howard of Mississippi clenched his 
fist and pounded on the table as he told me, “Just so 
sure as the damn’ lily-whites get control of the 


- Republican party in my State I’ll work my fingers _ 


to the bone to put the Democrats back in power.” 
National Committeeman Davis subscribed whole- 
heartedly to this sentiment. Yet both being intelli- 
gent men they know that their leadership spells 
doom to any party hopes. 

One still small voice looking toward a happier 
political day is heard in the Southland, the South- 
ern Republican League. Its members are Republi- 
cans by principle. They frankly state that the 
political problems of the South must be solved by 
Southerners, and they intend to take over the direc- 
tion of Republican affairs by boring from within. 
They ignore the negro and, because they have re- 
ceived no recognition or encouragement from 
Washington, they are in turn ignored by white office- 
holders, present and prospective. Because of the 
danger of factional strife in patronage distribution, 
the League will have nothing to do with Federal 
plums. It has been in existence two years, and its 
membership remains moderate but gradually in- 
creasing. It is primarily educational. Its leaders say 
they are content to wait ten or twenty years to 
accomplish their objects. 


Aside from the Criminal Law violations by patron- 
age referees, as presented in THE INDEPENDENT’S 
study of partisan crimes and misdemeanors in the 
South, is the complete disregard for the letter and 
spirit of the Civil Service. For this the Administra- 
tion must assume the blame. Conscientious agents 
of the Department of Justice and Post Office 
Department inspectors long ago learned that the 
conscience must be etherized when higher-ups frown 
at reports, no matter how treasonable their contents. 
Agents Daniel and Blake are an example of what 
happens when truth embarrasses a superior execu- 


‘tive as in Mississippi. 


Practical politics has much to answer for in mis- 
government. If Civil Service is to perform the func- 
tion intended it is obvious that its executives must 
be removed from political influences. Members of 
the Civil Service Commission logically should enjoy 
the same status, so far as tenure is concerned, as 
the Federal judiciary. The. Commission also needs 
more power to punish law violators. Under existing 
conditions it is merely empowered to gather evi- 
dence. To be sure, it may file its evidence with 
the Department of Justice. But unless the Depart- 
ment of Justice sees fit to act, there is no prose- 
cution. It is conceivable that affairs of more pressing 
importance and magnitude may delay the Depart- 
ment of Justice from acting on criminal violation of 
the Civil Service laws. It would, therefore, seem logi- 
cal to create within the Civil Service a legal bureau 
with full power to prosecute violators on evidence 
gathered by the Commission’s agents. 


TRANGELY enough, little criticism of patron- 
age conditions is heard from the opposition 
representatives in Congress who most generally cry 
out facts or suspicions against the party in power on 
the slightest provocation. The reason is easily ex- 
plained. Even a Southern Democrat must deliver 
some patronage to his constituents, whether his 
party is in power or not. Senators ordinarily pass on 
all nominations for appointments to office in their 
home States before confirmation. And as a result 
yet another political bargain counter is created. 
Democratic members of Congress who codperate 
may secure many crumbs and occasionally a fair 
slice of patronage pie. Senator Harris of Georgia 
will not play this game. Neither will Congressmen 
Stevenson of South Carolina, Thomas W. Harrison 
of Virginia, Jeff Busby of Mississippi. This little 
group, with Congressman Wurzbach, accomplished 
the passage of the patronage acts, such as they are. 
For the present we must leave ultimate responsi- 
bility for the deplorable conditions described in 
these articles on the doorsteps of Attorney-General 
John G. Sargent, Postmaster-General Harry S. New, 
and Chairman William M. Butler of the Republican 
National Committee, and possibly beneath the 
portico of the White House itself. 
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HE feeling is 
growing among 
observers of 


Cuban affairs that the 
island republic has the 
makings of a Mussolini 
in the person of Presi- 
dent Gerardo Machado. 


Machado, a Caribbean Mussolini? 


By William E. Shea 
This analysis of President Machado’s Ad- 


ministration affords a glimpse of the man 

who in twenty months has restored the island 

republic of Cuba to prosperity and introduced a 

measure of governmental responsibility which 

does him the greatest credit. Mr. Shea, a Wash- 

ington journalist, is intimately acquainted with 
the conditions of which he writes 


never been carried out. 
The result has been a 
growing disrespect for 
the law, with an attend- 
ant increase in crimes 
of violence. 

This situation has led 
in recent years to an 





This conviction is held 


ingenious manceuvre on 
the part of the judiciary. 











despite the fact that 
there have been no 
black-shirt parades through Havana’s narrow streets, 
no flamboyant speeches or melodramatic posing, 
nor any other of the outward manifestations that 
are associated with Fascism. The speculation goes 
deeper and has to do with the mass thought of the 
Cuban people and the personality of General 
Machado. Above all, it concerns the transcendent 
confidence which Machado inspires in his people. 

President Machado was elected in November, 
1924, on a platform which his opponents cynically 
alluded to as one of promises. He promised to 
reform the lawmaking branch of the Government; 
to clean up the judiciary; to eliminate graft from 
the government service; to reduce the national 
debt; to secure the abrogation of the Platt Amend- 
ment; to bring the price of sugar back to a profitable 
level; to construct roads and sewer systems and 
waterworks; to make Havana one of the most 
beautiful capitals of the Americas; to conserve 
Cuba’s natural resources; to insist on respect for 
the laws. 

From long experience with promises made by 
politicians and never carried out, Cuba was skep- 
tical. At least half the Cuban people gave Machado 
credit for having good intentions, but hardly any- 
one expected him even to try to live up to all his 
pledges. For one thing, most of the reforms he 
promised could be achieved only through the col- 
laboration of Congress, and it was not expected 
that Congress could be coaxed or bullied into 
codperating. Cuba’s Congress hasn’t the codperating 
habit. 

The first chance Machado had to redeem his 
preélection promises, on taking office May 20, 
1925, was in connection with his program of law 
enforcement. Cuba has always had a death penalty 
for the crime of murder, but not since the days of 
Estrada Palma, Cuba’s first President, has anyone 
been executed. Trial judges have imposed the pen- 
alty many times, but because of the squeamishness 
of the Presidents since Estrada Palma, and be- 
cause, also, of the interference of politicians, it has 





The judges knew there 
was little chance that sentences imposed on law- 
breakers would be carried out, that executive 
clemency would remit death sentences to terms of 
imprisonment, and then that with the passage of 
the next amnesty law the criminals would be lib- 
erated to resume their careers of outlawry. So they 
purposely delayed, in some cases as long as six 
years, bringing criminals of the worst sort to trial. 

Immediately after taking office Machado an- 
nounced that while he was President there would be 
no more pardons except for just cause, and he in- 
vited the judiciary to clear its dockets of pending 
cases. He also gave the word to have the garrote 
taken out of its storeroom in the federal prison. 


HE garrote is the machine Latin America inher- 
ited from Spain for executing criminals. Of 
all the devices that modern civilized nations use to 
inflict the death penalty, it is the most terror- 
inspiring. The country at large, and particularly the 
criminal elements, waited expectantly when it 
became known that the first death warrant had 
gone to the President for signature. Would he sign 
it, as he had promised, or would he quail at the 
last moment as had the three previous Presidents? 
Machado did not leave the matter long in doubt. 
He signed. The garrote was put aboard a train and 
sent to the small village where the first crime to be 
expiated had been committed. Since the first exe- 
cution the garrote has been kept on the move. _ 
General Machado’s campaign to bring about 
respect for the law didn’t end with his insistence 
that the death penalty, when imposed, should be 
carried out. He also instituted and carried through 
a general house-cleaning of the judiciary, with re- 
sults highly beneficial to the country. Several venal 
judges are now serving long prison sentences in the 
new national penitentiary on the Isle of Pines and 
a number of others were forced to resign. 
General Machado is a business man. Twenty-five 
years ago he started an electric-light plant in the 
mid-island city of Santa Clara, which from the start 
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was a great success financially. Up to the time the 
plant was sold to a large American company, several 
years ago, Machado was kept constantly occu- 
pied making provision for increases in the consump- 
tion of current. With some of the profits from this 
venture, he bought a small sugar mill not far from 
Santa Clara, and was making a success of this, too, 
when the panic of 1920 swooped down on Cuba. 
Machado, like many others, lost heavily, but the 
experience, instead of disheartening him, merely 
sharpened his wits for the greater problem of bring- 
ing normalcy back to Cuba’s economic life. 


HEN he took office, sugar, the country’s chief 
product, was selling at less than cost. The 
trouble was that after the war Europe had begun 
again to produce beet sugar on an enormous scale. 
Cuba, between 1914 and 1926, had increased its 
crop from 2,596,567 tons to 4,867,640 tons. Too 
much sugar was being manufactured. The surplus 
hung over the market and kept the price down to a 
famine level. Machado appointed a committee to 
study the problem and accepted their recommenda- 
tion that the simplest and best solution was to cut 
down production to the point where production and 
consumption canceled each other. Working in agree- 
ment with the sugar manufacturers, Cuban and 
American, he set a maximum for the coming year’s 
crop of 4,500,000 tons. When the announcement to 
this effect was made, it had the immediate result 
of raising the price of raw sugar to a little more 
than three cents a pound, a profitable level. This 
means that in 1927 Cuba will receive in the neigh- 
borhood of $325,000,000 for its sugar; whereas in 
1926, with a larger crop, it got but $240,000,000. - 
General Machado, like President Coolidge, be- 
lieves in economy in government. In the twenty 
months since he took office Cuba has paid off 
$20,000,000, one fifth of its foreign debt, and has 
besides a fund of $20,000,000 more available ‘for 
public works. Who can point to another country 
with a comparable record of debt reduction? Uncle 
Sam’s, best among all large nations, does not begin to 
approach it. Machado’s achievement is all the more 
notable since it was effected during a period of 
acute business depression caused by the low price 
of sugar. Other Cuban Presidents, during the coun- 
try’s years of plenty, piled up enormous public 
debts amounting at one time to $138,000,000. 
These Machado is now cutting down by diligence 
in the collection of revenues and by economy. 

The recent incident between Cuba and Uruguay 
shows that Machado’s mind is not engrossed solely 
with domestic matters. Last summer the Uruguayan 
delegate to the League of Nations, Sefior Guani, 
committed an indiscretion. In the course of an 
address he made the remark that Cuba should not 
be allowed to have a vote because she was under 
the domination of the United States. 


As a matter of actual fact, Cuba’s sovereignty 
is limited to some extent by the Platt Amendment; 
but the Platt Amendment is not the reason for 
Cuba’s policy of going along with Uncle Sam. Cuba’s 
course has not been that of a dominated nation 
servilely carrying out the orders of its master, but 
has been inspired by higher motives, chief among 
which is a sincere friendliness for our country which 
grew out of the help we gave during Cuba’s war 
with Spain. 

General Machado gave Uruguay plenty of time to 
take firm action in admonishing its representative 
at Geneva and in volunteering the apology which 
is usual. when a diplomatic slip of this sort occurs; 
but seemingly Uruguay’s mind was fixed on other 
matters. Then finally, in November, Machado 
instructed the Cuban Minister to Uruguay to ask 
that Government to issue a disclaimer. A time limit 
was set, at the end of which if a proper apology was 
not forthcoming the minister was ordered to pack 
his trunks and return to Cuba. This brought Uru- 
guay up with a jolt. An apology satisfactory to 
Cuba was drafted. 

In attempting to carry out his preélection prom- 


-ises, Machado has needed to fight every inch of 


the way. The newspapers gave him trouble after 
he took away from them the collecturias they had 
had for years. A collecturia is a species of option on 
so many lottery tickets and has a value ranging 
from several hundred to a thousand dollars a month. 
To many of the papers the collecturias were a major 
source of income. They resented losing this easy 
money, and in retaliation launched out on a cam- 
paign of vilification of the President and several 
Cabinet members. Machado put a stop to this 
through sheer force of personality. 


N j OST of his troubles have been caused by 

politicians. Congress has never been at a lower 
ebb than since he took office. Both upper and lower 
houses have balked at codperating and have been 
sullenly defiant of his insistence that they legislate 
for the good of the country and not, as heretofore, 
for the good of themselves. Until recently Machado 
coerced the politicians into supporting him by 
threatening to withhold from them certain highly 
valuable perquisites of office. The time has come, 
apparently, when he thinks other methods should 
prevail. In a speech delivered on Armistice Day he 
threatened that if his administration were further 
blocked in its effort to administer the Government 
of Cuba in the interest of the people of Cuba, he 
would declare himself dictator. 

Strange to say, this announcement caused no 
alarm. The Cuban people feel that in Machado they 
have a strong, able, and courageous man, and they 
seem quite willing, if the economic and moral sal- 
vation of their country can be achieved in no other 
way, to allow him to play Mussolini’s réle. 
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Keystone 
A JUNK GLIDING ACROSS PEACEFUL WATERS AT 
THE MOUTH OF THE GREAT YANGTZE-KIANG 

BELOW SHANGHAI 


O N January 2, 1927, the war which the Nationalist 


army is waging to bring all of China under its 

sway, actively engaged the attention of foreign 
Governments. For upon that day, a Chinese mob, in- 
flamed by the speeches of agitators, broke into the 
British concession in the busy river port of Hankow and 
actually wrested it from British control. For a day or 
two consternation reigned; then the Cantonese officials 
took charge, soldier policemen joined with the British in 
patrolling the concession, and order was restored. But the 
brief incident, involving no deaths and few injuries, 
served to create a situation which presaged more serious 
consequences in other cities. At other ports on the 
Yangtze; Chinese mobs committed greater depredations, 
and then suddenly, the ultimate prize of Shanghai, great 
city at the mouth of the river, loomed as a necessary ob- 
jective before the Cantonese could drive on to Peking. 
British, Japanese, 
American, and other 
Governments whose 
nationals are quartered 
there became alarmed. 
Orders were given, war- 
ships dispatched, troops 
embarked, and now, 
with the victorious Can- 
tonese still gaining 
ground in the direction 
of the city, foreign Gov- 
ernments are alarmed 
to the point of issuing 
commands that lives 
and property of their 
citizens are to be pro- 
tected at all costs — 
peacefully, if possible, 
by force if necessary. 
Both Sun Chuan-fang, 
military governor of 
Chekiang Province 


CHINA’S GREAT 
STRUGGLE* & 
DRAWS NEAR 


The Civil War, Already 
Come to Hankow, 
Now Approaches 
Shanghai 





THE COLORS IN SHANGHAI 


MEMBERS OF THE COMPANY OF AMERICAN VOLUNTEERS WHICH HAS BEEN 
MOBILIZED TO PROTECT FOREIGNERS’ LIVES AND PROPERTY IN SHANGHAI 
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Acme 
WATCH TOWERS OF BAMBOO ARE BUILT BY THE 
CANTONESE, GUARDING THE APPROACHES TO 
THEIR STRONGHOLDS 


which includes Shanghai, and Gen. Chiang Kai-shek, 
leader of the Cantonese, have promised that no violence 
shall be done to foreigners if the city is actually besieged. 
Protests have been made by both Chinese factions against 
the presence of additional troops, and Great Britain has 
promised that her 19,000 reénforcements will not be 
landed at Shanghai unless there is actual need. 

Foreigners have invested millions of dollars in im- 
provements and property at Shanghai. Their Governments 
are bent upon protecting these investments, and no one 
denies that the impending situation is filled with the 
utmost seriousness. 

Fear of property destruction in a possible bombard- 
ment is not so great as the fear that the Chinese popu- 
lation, inflamed by agitators as it was at Hankow, might 
start an uprising against the foreigners which would lead 
to hostilities similar to the Boxer trouble of a quarter 

century ago. Admit- 
tedly, the situation in 
Shanghai grows worse 
daily, though there is 
still hope that serious 
trouble may be averted. 
The city’s industrial 
life has been thrown 
into turmoil by a gen- 
eral strike. So far it has 
been a peaceful affair, 
though Chinese police 
have taken strong meas- 
ures to punish any in- 
citements to riot among 
the strikers. Every- 
where among the labor- 
ers there are expressions 
of sympathy with the 
oncoming Cantonese 
army, though little hos- 
tility has been expressed 
toward foreigners. 
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A FAMILIAR SIGN IN SHANGHAI 


THE AMERICAN POST OFFICE AND CON- 
SULATE IN SHANGHAI IS ONE OF THE 
CENTERS OF INTEREST IN THESE DAYS 
WHEN THE CANTONESE TROOPS ARE AP- 
PROACHING WITHIN STRIKING DISTANCE 
OF THE CITY. FROM THIS BUILDING OFFI- 
CIALS OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERN- 
MENT ANXIOUSLY WATCH REPORTS 
WHICH BRING NEWS FROM THE FRONT 
OF BATTLE LINES CLOSING IN UPON 
SHANGHAI WITH ITS FOUR THOUSAND 
AMERICANS 


ROOFS OF THE MILITARY 


THE OLD LUNG WAH TEMPLE AND MON- 
ASTERY OF SHANGHAI HAS BEEN COM- 
MANDEERED BY THE MILITARY FORCES 
OF SUN CHUAN-FANG WHICH GUARD 
SHANGHAI. HERE ARE BILLETED. THE 
SOLDIERS WHOSE TASK IT WILL BE TO 
STAND THE BRUNT OF AN ATTACK UPON 
THE RICH COMMERICAL CITY WHICH 
LIES AT THE MOUTH OF THE YANGTZE 
RIVER 


ON THE BUND AT SHANGHAI 


THE MAGNIFICENT HOME OF THE HONG- 
KONG-SHANGHAI BANK ON THE BUND 
AT SHANGHAI, ONE OF THE EDIFICES 
WHICH GIVE THE SKY LINE OF THIS BUSY 
COMMERCIAL CENTER ITS METROPOLI- 
TAN ASPECT, BEFORE THIS MODERN 
STRUCTURE PASSES MUCH OF THE COM- 
MERCIAL TRAFFIC OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL QUARTER. WITH SIMILAR 
BUILDINGS IN THE CITY, IT WILL BE 
ENDANGERED IF SHANGHAI IS BOM- 
BARDED BY THE GUNS OF THE ATTACK- 
ING CANTONESE 
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AN AMERICAN TOUCH ON 
THE YANGTZE 


DISTRIBUTING CENTER OF THE STAND- 
ARD OIL COMPANY AT WANHSIEN, NEAR 
THE LIMIT FOR HEAVY NAVIGATION ON 
THE YANGTZE RIVER. IT WAS AT WAHN- 
SEIN THAT ONE OF THE FIRST CLASHES 
OCCURRED BETWEEN BRITISH DESTROY- 
ERS AND CANTONESE TROOPS. A CHINESE 
TROOPSHIP WAS OVERTURNED IN THE 
RIVER AND SEVERAL OF THE SOLDIERS 
WERE DROWNED. SHORE BATTERIES 
TURNED THEIR FIRE UPON THE BRITISH 
SHIPS, THEIR COMMANDERS CLAIMING 
THAT THE FOREIGNERS HAD DELIBER- 
ATELY CAPSIZED THE TROOPSHIP. SEV- 
ERAL BRITISH SAILORS WERE KILLED 
IN THE BATTLE 


Burton Holmes from Ewing Galloway 


A MODERN SKY LINE IN CHINA 


HANKOW, SEEN FROM THE YANGTZE 
RIVER WHICH HAS MADE OF IT SUCH AN 
IMPORTANT TRADE CENTER, HAS A 
MODERN, METROPOLITAN VIEW. THE 
PROMINENCE OF THIS CITY IS DUE AL- 
MOST ENTIRELY TO THE COMMERCIAL 
ACTIVITIES OF FOREIGNERS WHO HAVE 
MADE FROM THE SLEEPY LITTLE VIL- 
LAGE WHICH THEY FOUND HALF A 
CENTURY AGO A BUSTLING CITY — ONE 
OF THE MOST IMPORTANT IN CHINA. 
HANKOW WAS THE FIRST LARGE CITY 
CAPTURED BY THE CANTONESE ARMY 


Burton Holmes from Ewing Galloway 


WAITING FOR TROUBLE 
AT HANKOW 


BRITISH VOLUNTEERS ON GUARD AT ONE 
OF THE ENTRANCES TO THE BRITISH 
CONCESSION AT HANKOW. ON JANUARY 
1 A MOB OF CHINESE BROKE ITS WAY 
PAST THE GUARD AND CAPTURED THE 
CONCESSION. BRITISH VOLUNTEERS AND 
MARINES STOOD THEIR GROUND, HOLD- 
ING THE MOB OFF AS LONG AS POSSIBLE, 
BUT FEARING TO START MORE SERIOUS 
TROUBLE IF THEY OPENED FIRE UPON 
THE CHINESE. STEPS HAVE NOW BEEN 
TAKEN TO SET UP A NEW SCHEME OF 
GOVERNMENT FOR THE CONCESSION 
WHICH HITHERTO HAS BEEN ENTIRELY 
UNDER BRITISH SUPERVISION 
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GOING ouT! 
BRITISH TROOPS LINED UP BESIDE THE 
MINNESOTA WHICH IS NOW ON HER 
WAY TO CHINA WITH THESE REENFORCE- 
MENTS TO AID BELEAGUERED BRIT- 
ONS IN SHANGHAI. THE CITY HAS A 
LARGE BRITISH POPULATION, NOT SUFFI- 
CIENTLY PROTECTED, AS MATTERS NOW 
STAND, TO HOLD OFF A HEAVY ATTACK 











READY FOR ACTION 
TROOPS OF MARSHAL SUN CHUAN- 
FANG, GOVERNOR OF CHEKIANG PROV- 
INCE, LINED UP ALONG THE RAILROAD. 
MARSHAL SUN IS CHARGED WITH THE 
PROTECTION OF SHANGHAI, AND IT IS 
SUCH TROOPS AS THESE WHICH HAVE 
BEEN COMBATING THE APPROACH OF 

THE CANTONESE 





BLUEJACKETS IN HANKOW 
SAILORS FROM SOME OF THE GUN- 
BOATS LYING IN HARBOR GO ASHORE TO 
PARADE ALONG THE BUND AT HAN- 
KOW. THESE MEN, AIDED BY REENFORCE- 
MENTS OF MARINES BEING RUSHED 
FROM GUAM AND SAN DIEGO, MAY 
GET INTO ACTION AGAINST THE CAN- 
TONESE WHOSE HEADQUARTERS ARE LO- 
CATED IN THIS THRIVING RIVER PORT 
FOUR HUNDRED MILES FROM THE MOUTH 

OF THE YANGTZE AT SHANGHAI 
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Back Stage in Washington 
Speaking of the Vice Presidency 


HAT anyone should think the Vice Presi- 

dency worth having always surprises me. Of 

_ course it entitles one to be the ranking guest 

at Washington’s official dinners, and, if so inclined, 
the Vice President may dine out every night of the 
week. But on the whole, the oblivion that falls to the 
Vice President’s lot and the boredom that must be 
his from enforced listening to Senatorial speeches 
can hardly make up for the delight of being at the 
head of the queue at a White House reception or at 
a large function in the Pan-American Building. 
Back in the head of every 


seriousness of his intent. As his request is such a 
modest one, very few of them are unenthusiastic 

in his support. | 
One of the saddest things in all the world is the 
spectacle at any decent convention of the Vice 
Presidential candidates. Were this not enough to 
bring tears to the eyes of the politically wise, one 
need only hark back to the ludicrous capers cut 
by “Weary Willie” Upshaw of Georgia when he 
was an avowed candidate in 1924 for the Vice 
Presidential nomination on the Democratic ticket, 
=; even though first place might 





Vice President, most naturally, 


go to Al Smith. Were not Willie 


lingers the thought that some 
day a strange fate may make 
him President. One can hardly 
grasp the feeling that Tom 
Marshall must have experienced 
when awakened in a Southern 
hotel to be told that Mr. Wil- 
son had died. Nor can one 
wholly conceive how Charles 


In all of the talk as to whether 
Mr. Coolidge will be a candidate 
for renomination, little enough 
has been said about Vice Presi- 
dential possibilities. Our Wash- 
ington correspondent takes this 
opportunity to name some of the 


contenders who have already’ 


made their intentions plain 


himself laughable enough the 
Democratic party went him one 
better by actually nominating 
Mr. Charles Bryan. In. Mr. 
Upshaw’s behalf it must be said 
that to have had “Vice Presi- 
dential candidate” written on 
the cards customarily shoved 
out on the Chautauqua circuit 











Evans Hughes felt on the sad 





and in the temples of the Anti- 





morning after the night he went 
to bed, back in November, 1916, imagining that 
he had been elected President of the United States. 

The latest aspirant for presiding officer of the 
Senate is none other than Charles L. McNary of 
Oregon, co-author of the McNary-Haugen bill 
which produced a recent period of insomnia at the 
White House. Mr. McNary is rated in Washington 
as a pretty smart fellow. Indeed, some of those who 
have had reason to know him best openly declare 
that he is too smart for them, and where Charlie 
McNary is concerned they would prefer to be no 
farther away than they can throw the proverbial 
bull by the tail. He has been ten years in the Senate 
and, with a vision all too rarely demonstrated by 
Senators, he looks forward to being second on a 
ticket headed, not by Calvin Coolidge, but by Frank 
O. Lowden of Illinois. 

He proves a pleasant enough fellow to meet, 
although it must be said that he is a little colorless 
as to hair and to face. The worst thing that could 
be said of him, however, is that he has an unfortu- 
nate habit of shooting his cuffs, although the sting 
may be taken off this irritation by the observation 
that from the gallery at least they appear to be 
freshly laundered, which is more than can be said 
for all the Senatorial linen. 

But to get back to aspirations. Hardly a day 
passes that he does not approach one or more of 
his political friends to straighten them out on the 





Saloon League would have con- 
siderably increased his stipulated fee. Now, as a 
lame duck, Willie must consign himself to mere 
generous impulses. 

L. J. Dickinson of Iowa was another member of 
Congress who contented himself with the Vice 
Presidential bee in 1924. He, I am afraid, was not 
even in the class of being “mentioned,” although he 
has always been able to snatch off more than his 
fair share of publicity by being named as “leader” 
of the farm bloc in the House. Just now “L. J.” has 
thrown out another line, and he has fixed a steady 
gaze to see if the float will bob. He wants to be the 
new Senator from Iowa in place of Colonel McNi- 
der’s friend, Colonel Steck. Seeing that Mr. Dick- 
inson’s brother-in-law is owner of the recently 
consolidated Des Moines newspapers, I do not see 
why the Congressman should not go a long way in 
realizing his latest ambition. 


N connection with the Vice Presidency it should 
be said that there has been no more faithful per- 
former of his duties than Mr. Dawes. Since he was 
caught napping at the Willard Hotel at the time 
of the Charles B. Warren vote, the General never 
leaves the Senate chamber while that body is in 
session. He enjoys meeting new people immensely, 
and many of his vast army of friends turn up at the 
Capitol about the lunch hour. He has his lunch 
brought to him from the Senate restaurant and new 
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cronies and old gather about his desk over which a 
huge tablecloth is spread. 

Among his guests may be anyone from Alice 
Longworth to Monte Munn, former Nebraska 
State legislator now gathering in the coin as a 
heavyweight boxer. A list of the guests who have 
banged their knees in an attempt to hitch closer 
to the improvised dining table in General Dawes’ 
office would read more like “ Who’s Who in America” 
than the membership of the Rotary Club in North- 
ampton, Massachusetts. 

The midday function is somewhat enlivened by 
the appearance of various Senators’ leading 
constituents to point out to them the black leather 
couch on which Calvin Coolidge, when Vice Presi- 
dent, was wont to take a nap every day from two 
to three-thirty in the afternoon. This habit of 
sleeping at midday was formed while Mr. Coolidge 
was governor of Massachusetts and is still rigor- 
ously maintained by him now in the White House. 
According to his former private secretary, Mr. 
Henry Long, the President, in addition to his many 
magnificent accomplishments, has the trick of 
transporting himself into a sound sleep at a 
moment’s notice. 

With this by way of aside, I may point out that 
Mr. Dawes has probably had his finger in more 
legislative pies than any of his predecessors. Pos- 
sessing extraordinary executive ability, he cannot 
help but tell some of the slow-witted Senators who 
sit under him how they can attain the end they 
desire by a little codperation. Once a plan has been 
agreed upon Dawes can be counted among those 
who will do all in their power to carry it out. 

Since he dropped his crusade for rules reform in 
the Senate it has come nearer to being adopted 
through quite another instrumentality. Tom Heflin 
has worn the nerves of all to a frazzle; what with 
his charges and threats, all made to restore himself 
to favor with the Alabama Klan, Heflin, at first a 
mere joke, quickly became a nightmare until the 
limitation of debate, or confining of it to discus- 
sion germane to subject matter before the Senate 
was openly urged in the cloakrooms and lobbies. 
This, I fear, will prove nothing more than the irri- 
tation of the minute, and as soon as the session is 
over Mr. Heflin’s bad manners will be forgotten. 


wae Washington is filled with gusts and 
breezes on which those trained in following a 
political scent can detect the working of a hidden 
hand, all too seldom is it possible to point in a defi- 
nite direction and disclose the bird reposing snugly 
in his office. It was lately my good fortune to have 
brought to my attention a happening, apparently 
innocent, but on closer inspection so closely allied 
to the sale of Federal patronage that I shall now 
attempt to describe it somewhat in detail without 
fear of contradiction or of libel suit. 


Bert E. Haney, it will be remembered, was the 
Democratic member of the United States Shipping 
Board whose resignation President Coolidge so 
earnestly solicited. When he was good and ready 
Mr. Haney turned in his resignation and betook 
himself to his native State of Oregon where he ran 
on the Democratic ticket for Senator. To the satis- 
taction of the White House, no doubt, he was de- 
feated by Mr. Frederick Steiwer. 

During the course of his campaign one A. V: 
Moore of 5 Broadway, New York City, and one 
E. J. McCormack of Bay Ridge, Long Island, 
contributed $1,100 and $1,250, respectively, to his 
campaign. It happens that these two gentlemen, 
under the firm name of Moore & McCormack, 
operate a shipping line out of New York to which 
were allocated twelve vessels of the American 
Republics Line. Word of the contribution of these 
men to the campaign of the archenemy of Mr. 
Coolidge was relayed to Republican headquarters 
in Washington. It was quickly determined that if 
the firm of Moore & McCormack was receiving any 
favors from the Government they should be im- 
mediately withdrawn. 

The American Republics Line serves Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Norfolk, 
and ports on the South Atlantic. Enterprising mem- 
bers of Boston’s Chamber of Commerce put forward 
a claim on behalf of C. H. Sprague & Son, a shipping 
concern of that city. The Shipping Board went 
through the process of conducting hearings and 
apparently of determining how its business might 
be most efficiently conducted. The upshot of the 
matter was, of course, that the Boston firm got the 
twelve boats. When the decision of the Board was 
made public Mr. Frank S. Davis, president of the 
Maritime Association of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, issued a statement in which he asserted 
that entire credit for the transaction should go to 
William M. Butler, chairman of the Republican 
National Committee. 

This does not prove a very large matter nor is it 
asserted that the line will be less efficiently managed 
by the Boston firm than by the former New York 
operators. But the course of events following the 
contribution of Messrs. Moore and McCormack is 
so plain as hardly to need a great deal of further 
explanation. 

When the heinous sin of contributing to a Demo- 
cratic candidate, especially one who had actively 
opposed the President, was brought to the atten- 
tion of Mr. Butler he naturally turned over in his 
mind the shipping firms in his home town which 
might profit from the operation of government 
vessels. That Moore & McCormack would ever have 
lost the boats had they contributed to the Repub- 
lican party is as unthinkable as would be the 
possibility of having Christmas and the Fourth of 

July fall on the same day. 
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Canada Enters the Family of Nations 
By John Gladstone Grace 





Member of the Canadian Parliament 


HEN the doors of the new Canadian Lega- 

WV tion at Washington are officially opened 

early this month, it will be to institute a 
new era of friendly codperation between the two 
great Governments of North America. The exchange 
of Ministers is more or less an outgrowth of the 
Imperial Conference which changed the British 
Empire into the British Commonwealth of Nations 
and gave the self-governing Dominions an added 
share of autonomy in their direct relations with 
other Governments. But the movement by no 
means had its inception at the Conference last fall. 
After the war I was a sincere advocate of a Cana- 
dian ministry at Washington in common with a 
great many statesmen, both in Canada and in the 
United States, who have long felt it a necessary step 
toward that finer understanding which proximity 
often requires yet almost as often repels. 

In the twilight of her long reign, Queen Victoria 
was firmly convinced that kindly, adroit, and clever 
diplomats were a better guarantee of world peace 
than great armies. President Cleveland expressed 
something of the same idea in 1888, shortly after he 
had handed Lord Sackville-West his passports, when 
he declared that he would send clever journalists as 
ambassadors to all the courts of Europe if he could 
find them. The rise of both Canada and the United 
States to places of paramount importance in the 
world’s trade make imperative that they should 
take advantage of trained diplomats to accomplish 
through mutual understanding much which may 
have been neglected while the nations dealt 
through the intermediary of the British Foreign 
Office. Wider international recognition is all the 
Dominion seeks in opening a Legation in Washing- 
ton. The Latin American republics of South Amer- 
ica are nearly all represented by consuls or trade 
agents at Ottawa, Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, 
Winnipeg, or Vancouver. Membership in the Pan- 
American Union offers some attractions to our 
business men and is being considered. The trend is 
all for more codperation. among neighbor states in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

In consideration of this strong desire in Canada 
for a wider scope to her international relations, the 
appointment of Hon. Vincent Massey as the first 
Canadian Minister to the United States is an impor- 
tant step. It has not been achieved without oppo- 
sition. The House of Lords, both temporal and 
spiritual, and practically all of the former British 
Ambassadors with the exception of Lord Bryce, 


were, and are still, opposed to Canada’s entering the 
family of nations and hoisting her own flag in Wash- 
ington. Such hostility probably reveals little more 
than the instinctive conservatism of the Old World. 
For a moment’s consideration reveals the wisdom 
of Canada’s being represented in Washington. Lord 
Bryce, at the time when he was British Ambassador 
to the United States in 1912, told me that the Do- 
minion should surely have an envoy there, and 
added: “‘Ninety per cent of my official duties at 
Washington are purely Canadian business transac- 
tions.” He openly scoffed at Downing Street’s 
delusion that South Africa, India, Australia, New 
Zealand, Newfoundland, or any other possession 
might want to follow the example by pointing out 
that the industrial, geographical, and even racial 
conditions, as regards the Dominion and the re- 
public, all tend to support the idea of an embassy. 
Lord Bryce concurred in my suggestion that even 
Gladstone or Lincoln did not contemplate the 
gigantic strides to be made by these two neighbor 
nations during the sixty years. In 1865 the United 
States dollar was worth only thirty-seven cents. 
Now the American flag is recognized in every port 
and on every sea as the banner of the banker nation 
of the world. Trade has forced the move which Can- 
ada and the United States have made. 

Relations between the United States and Great 
Britian will hardly be altered by the new arrange- 
ment. The foreign policy of the British Empire will, 
as heretofore, be interpreted to the United States by 
the regular British Ambassador. But in all matters 
relating to the Dominion and the annual billion- 
dollar exchange of trade between the two great 
sections of North America, Ottawa will be con- 
sulted, not some under secretary at the Colonial 
Office in London. 


HE republic and the Dominion have set an ex- 

ample in their reverence for common ideals and 
in industrial and racial concord. All this will be 
furthered by the establishment of Canada’s Minister 
at Washington. The new legation will be situated 
about two miles from the British Embassy on 
Massachusetts Avenue in the zone of the national 
cathedral, the Westminster Abbey-to-be of the 
United States. Under the hand of Hon. Vincent 
Massey it will begin its official mission to promote 
industrial development, peace, and mutual good — 
will which should exist among highly civilized, self- 
respecting neighbor states, 
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The Theatre Guild Quartette 


EXT to the innovation of Miss Eva 
N Le Gallienne’s Theatre on Four- 
teenth Street, the most important 
happening in the early winter season has 
been the striking success of the Theatre 
Guild’s quartette of plays: “The Silver 
Cord” and “Ned McCobb’s Daughter,” 
by Sidney Howard, the Copeau version of 
“The Brothers Karamazov,” and the 
delightful revival of Shaw’s “Pygmalion.” 
These plays deserve to be treated together 
because they represent the first flowering 
of the Theatre Guild’s Acting Company 
and the very definite success of an experi- 
ment in weekly repertory conducted 
simultaneously at two theatres. 
Unquestionably, “The Brothers Kara- 
mazov” represents the most pretentious 
effort of the Guild and, in proportion to 
the difficulties involved, the most success- 
ful. This attempt to crowd into one eve- 
ning the massive impetus of Dostoievsky’s 
novel achieves something very near a unity 
of its own. It is more than a dramatized 
novel. It is a play. There is a stern and at 
times awesome individuality to these four 
brothers, all sons of a debauched father 
whose struggles somehow seem to typify 
the whole gamut of human emotions, 
physical and mental. Copeau may have 
intended the proud Ivan to be the drama- 
tic hero of the play. The fact that the last 
act is given over almost entirely to his 
approaching insanity, as well as the fact 
that Copeau himself used to play this part, 
would seem to bear this out. But in the 
Theatre Guild production, thanks to the 
superb portrayal of Dmitri by Alfred 
Lunt, Ivan becomes a secondary figure, 
and it is the fine spiritual exaltation of 
Dmitri which gives the play its poetry 
and its redeeming sense of exaltation. 


YNN FONTANNE, as Grouchenka, 
the woman of the taverns, who leads 
Dmitri to his finest heroism, furnishes an 
agreeable surprise. No one has ever ques- 
tioned her surpassing ability as a come- 
dienne, but in this part she attains a 
singular combination of tragic and ro- 
mantic power. Clare Eames, as Katerina, 
is quite frankly a disappointment, playing 
the part with a hardness that only skims 
the surface of this neurotic character. Ed- 
ward G. Robinson, as Smerdiakov, the 
illegitimate brother, gives another one of 
his perfect characterizations, making of 
this unfortunate epileptic a figure of fatal 
import. Dudley Digges plays the father 
of this strange brood and plays it so well 
that we can readily see summed up in him 
the origin of the entire tragedy. Praise is 
also due Morris Carnovsky for the simplic. 


ity and beauty of his playing as the fourth 


| By R. Dana Skinner 


brother, Aliocha, the priest. George Gaul 
never quite achieves the possibilities in 
the part of Ivan. 

Bernard Shaw’s “Pygmalion” gives 
quite another aspect of the Guild’s versa- 
tility. Here Miss Lynn Fontanne, as 
the cockney girl picked out by the profes- 
sor of phonetics as a potential lady, is in 
her element, running the race from the 
raucous explosiveness of the first act to 
the quiet arch humor of the last with 
generous precision. 

This leaves us facing the two Sidney 
Howard plays. Of these “The Silver 





Photograph by Fi levence' Vandamm 
CLARE EAMES AS CARRIE McCOBB 


Cord” ought to be by far the most interest- 
ing. Actually it falls into a decided second 
place, yielding both in integrity and effec- 
tiveness to the much lighter story of “Ned 
McCobb’s Daughter,” in which the down- 
east spirit of a seaman’s daughter is pitted 
in conflict against a ruffian bootlegger 
brother-in-law from the East Side of 
New York. Of course, if the shadows of 
prohibition were ever lifted from this 
country, the play would at once be dated. 
It does not pretend to be a universal 
drama so far as plot goes, nor would it be 
so easily understood in parts of the world 
where sharp contrasts of American char- 
acter are unknown. But for a present-day 
audience, and particularly an Eastern 
audience, the play holds all the fascina- 
tion of a struggle between New England 
and New York. If New England appar- 
ently wins out in the sense of getting its 
own way, it is equally true that New York 
wins out in accepting defeat with no small 
chivalry. 

As Ned McCobb’s daughter, Clare 
Eames gives one of the fullest and most 


complete portrayals of her career. There 
is more than hardness to this stern 
young woman. There is also maternal 
tenderness and a rejuvenating sense of 
humor. There are moments when she sums 
up all the finest qualities of the New 
England temperament. And Miss Eames 
is particularly fortunate in playing her 
part against the decisive and colorful 
brother-in-law as acted by Alfred Lunt. 
With gold teeth clapped on for the occa- 
sion, bright yellow shoes, and all the ex- 
ternals so dear to the new liquor merchants 
of New York, Mr. Lunt manages also to 
get completely inside of this romantic 
ruffian. Earle Larrimore is also excellent 
as the younger and weaker brother, and 
Miss Margalo Gillmore has a few moments 
in which to convince us that she has 
touched some very real heights in emo- 
tional acting. 


" HE Silver Cord” should have been 

a great play. Its theme is the dragon 
mother who, by fair means or foul, tries 
to keep her sons so closely under her in- 
fluence that any attempt of theirs to es- 
cape or to get married seems foredoomed 
to failure. Now, whichever way we look 
at a problem of this sort, it seems destined 
to hold many of the elements of tragedy. 
There are moments in the play when it is 
quite evident that Mr. Howard felt him- 
self drawn toward tragic implications. 
But through some overconscious sense 
of showmanship he has thrown away his 
best moments in favor of an artificial 
comic turn. This mother, deftly played by 
Miss Laura Hope Crewes, is only partly 
successful in that she breaks up the pros- 
pective marriage of one of her sons, but 
has to bow in defeat to the woman who 
manages finally to draw the other son 
away from her. One unfortunate aspect of 
the play is that this successful daughter- 
in-law is in many ways a counterpart of 
the mother herself, so that the son seems 
to have achieved little in making his final 
escape. Earle Larrimore is again obliged 
to play the part of a weakling, and Elliot 
Cabot plays the son who becomes the 
center of conflict. He plays him with an 
excellent sense of comedy and every in- 
dication of maturing ability as an actor. 
Miss Gillmore once more has an oppor- 
tunity, as the fiancée of the younger son, 
to display her growing emotional power, 
and Elizabeth Risdon is all too successful 
in making the daughter-in-law a char- 
acter of decision and positiveness. With 
a little more courage Mr. Howard might 
have made this his best play. As it stands, 
“The Silver Cord” looks too much as if 
it were covered with tinsel. 
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general public is not interested at all, 

and the reading public only very 
slightly interested, in the problems of 
authors, publishers, and booksellers. The 
differences of opinion and conflicts of 
interest between these three elements in 
the production of literature are usually of 
such a nature that the average layman is 
not in possession of the technical knowl- 
edge which makes it possible to pronounce 
judgment. Most people think that books 
are too expensive, but have no idea of the 
various factors that enter into price. 
They secretly feel that, if a good maga- 
zine can be sold for five or fifty cents, 
two dollars or five is an excessive price 
for a book. 

Within the past few weeks, however, if 
the daily newspaper editors are judges of 
what constitutes news, it would seem as 
if the troubles of authors, publishers, and 
booksellers were of general interest. 
Otherwise the press would not have re- 
galed its readers with so much comment 
upon the recently founded Literary Guild 
and analogous institutions like the Book of 
the Month Club and the First Edition 
Society. All three are alike in one respect: 
they undertake to bring books and readers 
together without the assistance of the 
middleman, the bookseller, and it is in 
this respect that a situation has arisen 
which is causing considerable heat in 
publishing and bookselling circles. The 
chief offender seems to be the Literary 
Guild, which selects the books for its 
members from manuscripts which the 
publishers have under consideration. The 
Book of the Month Club makes its choice 
from published books, while the First 
Edition Society proposes to compromise 
by making its selection from advance 


proofs supplied by the publishers. 


[' has always been my belief that the 


HE three organizations claim to help 
rather than hinder authors and pub- 
lishers, since the book selected, by what- 
ever method, is assured of a sale at once, 
which lessens the cost to the publishers 
and brings in at once a considerable sum 
in royalties to the author. The persons ag- 
grieved are the booksellers, who see in 
this method of publication an attack upon 
themselves as the distributors of books. 
The Literary Guild in particular makes 
no bones about this, for its advertising 
declares that bookselling methods are 
antiquated, draws misleading parallels 
between magazine conditions and the 
bookshops, and promises books at less 
than the usual retail price. 
I do not propose to examine in detail 
the plans of the three organizations, for 


Readers and Writers 
By Ernest Boyd 


iy 





it seems to me the opposition to any or 
all of them really rests upon the obvious 
fact that each, to a greater or lesser degree, 
is an encroachment upon the privileges 
of booksellers. In fact, the almost unan- 
imous refusal of the leading publishers 
to do business with the Guild is expressed 
in terms of this threat to bookselling, 
since few publishers are willing to alienate 
their best customers, and to codperate in 
something which may seriously injure 
the retail book business throughout the 
United States. But for that consideration, 
there is obviously no reason why they 
should not work with the Guild or any 
other organization which can guarantee 
the immediate sale of a handsome number 
of copies of the book agreed upon. 

It ought to be evident that this whole 
controversy is a trade fight, but owing 
to the tender-hearted nature of simple 
literary folk, the various writers edi- 
torially associated with these enterprises 
have thrown themselves into the discus- 
sion. We are invited to regard the whole 
business as in some way a literary prob- 
lem. Personally, I fail to see what this 
has to do with literature, or in what way 
the difficulties of literary men and women 
are involved. When authors suffer from 
the peculiar hardships and disadvantages 
of their trade, the press does not insist 
upon the publishers and _ booksellers 
sharing their woes. Why, I wonder, should 
the writers associated with the Literary 
Guild be distracted in their work merely 
because three types of middleman have a 
problem of their own to settle? 

An author is not a business man, a 
salesman, or an investor in the bookselling 
trade. His profession is literature, and 
when he has given to the community 
what he has to give, it lies with the inter- 
mediaries, the publishers and the book- 
sellers, to do their share as efficiently as 
the author has done his. If the latter had 
a genius for advertising; if he were an 
expert financier; if he were a great or- 
ganizer — the chances are he would have 
gone into one of those. lines of business 





rather than risk the precarious existence 
of a man of letters. The Literary Guild 
is another means of book distribution, 
and its success or failure makes no differ- 
ence to authors in the long run, for it can 
no more sell a good book as widely as a 
bad one than can any of the existing 
distributors. A couple of weeks ago I 
quoted here the titles of the best-selling 
books of 1926 and those most in demand 
at libraries — ninety per cent was piffle. 
That is the one constant factor in book- 
selling which authors must bear in mind. 

The creation of a Guild cannot make 
the book-reading leopard change his 
spots. If any editorial committee were 
consistently to ignore the desire of the 
average reader for piffle, the occupation 
of these organizations would be gone with 
the expiration of the first year’s subscrip- 
tions. Writers need have no illusions that 
a scheme has been devised for selling good 
books profitably for all concerned, which 
would otherwise have had no sale. There 
has been such frequent reference to 
magazines in this connection that I would 
remind my innocent literary colleagues 
that they have all worked on good 
magazines which were intelligently edited 
and well written. Those that lived did so 
because of a subsidy. Their continued 
existence did not alter by one iota the 
demand for good magazine literature. 
The smail fraction of the public that reads 
with its brains supported those magazines 
as it buys good books. That public cannot 
be artificially incubated. 


IKE the First Edition Society, Inc., 
the Literary Guild is a frankly 
commercial organization — or perhaps 
“frankly” is not the word, for it is 
masquerading as a “guild,” which it 
certainly is not. However, all is fair in 
advertising, and that honorable word is 
as good or as bad as most of the terms 
used .by publicity experts to catch the 
eye. So far as we readers and writers are 
concerned, we are offered a new channel 
through which books may be purchased. 
Let the booksellers and publishers scotch 
this intruder if they can. The public has 
survived before now while commercial 
rivals fought their duels. The reader 
who takes advantage of this innovation 
in bookselling will be adding to the 
process of standardization which has 
invaded every department of American 
life. Soon a committee or a policeman will 
do everything for us short of drawing 
our breath. But that is hardly a matter 
that concerns the intelligent minority, 
which will have to continue as heretofore 
to do its own thinking and its own reading. 
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Novelist’s Alchemy 
A Review by Charles R. Walker 


DOOMSDAY. By Warwick Deeping. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


THE DELECTABLE MOUNTAINS. 
By Struthers Burt. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 


ITH the advance in knowledge, 

\ \ the chances aren’t bad for learning 

how to turn other metals into gold. 
At least, the alchemical laws for the 
transmutation of metals are much better 
understood than those governing the 
conversion of literature into royalties. 
Anyone following the stream of best 
sellers in any given year will see at 
once that publishers are gamblers with 
a high percentage of recklessness. Who 
would have supposed, for example, that 
the same public would make best sellers 
of “Galahad” and “An American Trag- 
edy”? Nevertheless, there are a few laws 
of the craft and rules of thumb. Other 
things being equal, a few murders, 
passionate love, and a satisfactory ending 
are helpful to sales. An inquiry of greater 
significance than this dividend alchemy 
is the relation between supposedly popular 
elements in writing and the production 
of literature. Most novels, perhaps all, of 
the first rank are popular. Many novels 
of the tenth rank are just as popular. 
Between the two, the combinations of 
literature, sensation, and banality are 
infinite. To this reviewer, at least, the 
two books mentioned at the head of this 
column are interesting studies in alloy. 
To begin with, both novels should be very 
popular and, more than most, will deserve 
their popularity. 

Mr. Deeping, who after many years of 
novel production thrust himself into the 
best-seller class with “Sorrell and Son,” 
has written a new book which contains 
many of the qualities of that highly 
successful novel. After the Great War a 
young British officer buys a run-down 
farm in England and starts to reclaim it. 
He is strong, intelligent, and purposeful. 
He loves the soil and works hard at it, 
getting a somewhat mystical as well as 
economic return. But quite naturally, 
life on his agricultural retreat is emotion- 
ally incomplete, and he attempts to 
persuade a young, lovely, and impetuous 
girl to share its satisfaction. Younger- 
generation restlessness leads her, how- 
ever, to marry a rich sot, though it is 
perfectly evident to everyone, except the 
strong, silent farmer himself, that she 
still loves him. In his loneliness he marries 
his young and wholesome housekeeper. 
She dies. The first girl returns — still 
married — and visits her former lover. 
Passion and semimystical, semicave-man 


revenge leads him to wreak love’s pas- 
sionate will upon her. One expects terrible 
involvements, but on returning home she 
finds that her sottish husband has been 
killed in a motor accident. Then it is only 
a matter of time and a hundred pages or 
so before spiritual love, reconciliation, 
and the marriage vow follow. 

Naturally, most of the excellence of the 
book evaporates in such an outline, 
because Mr. Deeping’s talents lie in a 
sensitive style and in character creation. 
Much of the description of English coun- 
try and of the work of wresting a modern 
living from immemorial acres is thoroughly 
convincing though there is too much of it. 
Most of his characters, except the sottish 
husband, are witness that the author is 
an attentive and experienced observer of 
human beings. But at all the great 
moments in the book the work falls from 
a level that compares favorably with 
Arnold Bennett to one that compares 
much more exactly with Gene Stratton- 
Porter. Whether this is the apple-sauce 
alloy of the popular novelist showing 
through, or whether Mr. Deeping really 
believes that people talk and act that way 
in passion, love, and death, I leave to 
other critics. 

For so sensitive and, in many ways, 
careful a novelist, Mr. Deeping’s crudities 
of structure are a little startling. Surely 
with a few moments’ thought it would 
have been possible to arrange the matter 
of that motor accident a little less con- 
veniently and a little more plausibly. 
Are we always to expect sudden death 
to remove husbands in Mr. Deeping’s 
stories whenever his heroines get into 
trouble with their lovers? 


" HE Delectable Mountains,” Mr. 
Burt’s book, is a different grain 
of metal altogether. His base and his 
alloys are both utterly at variance with 
Mr. Deeping’s. He writes a sophisticated, 
highly modern, aphoristic story of Wyo- 
ming, Philadelphia, and Broadway. 

A young man in his early thirties who, 
to the disgust of aristocratic and Phila- 
delphian parents, for ten years has been 
running his own ranch in Wyoming, meets 
Mercedes Garcia, dancer in “The Es- 
capes,” a Broadway spectacle. Mercedes’ 
parentage is Scotch-Irish crossed with 
Spanish, and she is an appealing com- 
bination of innocence, sophistication, 
frankness, and reserve. Her Broadway 
experience and language, her independence 
and suspicion of “gentlemen” are ably 
included in the portrait and make half 
the story when brought into intimate 
contact with the proud, sensitive, but 


philosophic Stephen. He marries her and 
takes her to Wyoming, not, however, be- 
fore they both visit the frigid circles of 
his native Philadelphia. Mr. Burt has 
a great time with these American con- 
trasts, — Broadway versus Philadelphia, 
Wyoming versus Broadway, and so forth, 
—and does them well. The Spanish- 
Scotch-Irish girl stays only a few months 
on the ranch, however, because she 
cannot forsake a dancer’s career. Her 
partial estrangement from Stephen, her 
renewed adventures on Broadway, 
Stephen’s attempt to slip into a con- 
ventional business position under his 
father’s tutelage, and the eventual re- 
union of the two married lovers make 
up the story. 


R. BURT’S training as a short- 

story writer is everywhere apparent. 
It has given him a style which, if any- 
thing, has too many nuggets immediately 
convertible into thrill. He never lets a 
sentence get away that isn’t at least a 
mild cordial. But he likewise exercises 
the short-story writer’s best talents for 
telling a story and making a dramatic 
climax. Most of his big moments are 
really big. Unlike — oh, utterly unlike — 
Mr. Deeping, he has a rare sensitiveness 
for “blaa,” sentiment, and middle-class 
morality; and his talent and experience 
in ripping through social veils has made 
of him something of a satirist. Some of 
his thrusts are the keenest, and many are 
the funniest, ever made at that fantastic 
pageant, American society. 

Mr. Burt has two problems before him 
as a serious novelist. The first is his style; 
the second, a thing very dear to his heart, 
his philosophy. His rare skill at handling 
the American idiom in an almost meta- 
physical fashion ought to be disciplined 
to the purpose of the novel — if he wants 
to write novels — and not allowed the 
debauch he permits it in this book. 
For when analyzed, some of the nuggets 
contain a low percentage of precious metal. 

The other matter of philosophy is 
even more fundamental. There is a 
certain amount of keen social analysis 
and bright philosophic thought, most of 
it expressed both with wit and in the 
American idiom, but it is very thinly 
novelized. What is Mr. Burt going to do? 
Is he to subtilize his philosophy into 
character and incident, —as Conrad did, 
—scrap, for example, a great deal of 
what Vizatelly, Stephen’s aphoristic 
friend, says, or is he going to expand his 
philosophy and give us more Vizatelly 
and a frankly Wellsian novel? We wonder, 
but whatever he does, we wish him luck. 
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Tbe Plutocrat. By Booth Tarkington. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $2.00. 


STRONG voice rises among the 

intelligentsia and cognoscenti in the 
defense of the American super-Babbitt. 
Mr. Tarkington tells the story of a hero 
of the American Magazine type, a builder, 
a creator, a business man who calls his 
wife Honey and his daughter Babe, 
whom all cultured Americans, traveling 
abroad, deprecate and avoid. Gradually 
the sheer, simple power of this crass 
vulgarian lifts him in the estimation of 
everyone, at last, into an almost heroic 
stature. In Africa he reminds archzol- 
ogists of triumphant Roman conquerors; 
beautiful, sophisticated women intrigue 
for his money but end by yielding to 
the careless strength of his personality. 
An abject coward before his neurotic wife, 
he still dominates the scene, not only 
with his dollars and the.absolute power 
they represent, but by a sense of the 
creative force in him which is the source 
of that tangible power. Greenwich Village 
will heap anathema on Mr. Tarkington 
for authenticating the myth of dollar 
power. But others will see that he has 
presented his thesis in novel form with 
sympathy, deftness, good humor, and 
effectiveness. The Romans were like Mr. 
Tinker, and Mr. Tinker was like the 
Romans. The proposition is still tenable 
—in spite of classicists and Mr. Tar- 
kington — that a third life may be led 
which is still nobler and finer than either. 
We recommend the book, both for its 
manner and its matter; and we are grate- 
ful to an Indiana which produced and 
contains Booth Tarkington. 


** * * * 


The Oxford Book of Eighteenth Century 
Verse. Chosen by David Nichol 
Smith. New York: Oxford University 
Press, American Branch. $3.75. 


HIS latest addition to the excellent 

Oxford series of anthologies is quite 
on a par with its predecessors for dis- 
cerning compilation and careful book- 
making. The poets represented range all 
the way from Congreve, who refused to 
die with his century, to Wordsworth, who 
scarcely waited for his; from Ann of 
Winchelsea, who initiated the subjective 
reaction to the golden age of Pope which 
itself did not reach its height until fifteen 
years later, through the purveyors of the 
heroic couplet and the futile euphemism 
that would term a briar pipe “the short 
tube that fumes beneath the nose,” 
through the forefathers of Nineteenth 
Century Romanticists — Akenside, Par- 
nell, the Wartons, Young, Gray, Thomson, 





New Books in Brief Review 


Cowper — to Bobby Burns and the Lake 
poets. Properly enough, the anthology 
ends with 1797, just before the publication 
of the “Lyrical Ballads,” when English 
poets began standing on their heads and 
the next century really began. Mr. Smith’s 
preface is brief but careful. And although 
the first half of the volume closely paral- 
lels Dodsley’s “Collection of Poems by 
Several Hands,” that Nineteenth Cen- 
tury classic among anthologies, as a whole 
it is a wieldy and useful addition to 
anyone’s library. 


**e * * & 


Rivers to Cross. By Roland Pertwee. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.00. 


ERE is a swift-moving novel — the 
adventure of a young Englishman, 
formerly secret service agent, now en- 
gineer for a London firm on the imaginary 
island Ponta Rica. There is sharp dialogue, 
and sharp fighting with wits and revolvers, 
a beautiful girl, a resourceful villain, and 
success in the end in love and business. 
Mr. Pertwee has a crisp, straight-running 
style, the power to make suspense, and 
the skill to weave a plot. 


** * *k * 


The Marquis de Bolibar. By Leo Perutz. 
Translated by Graham Rawson. 
New York: The Viking Press. $2.00. 


UITE out of the ordinary, this con- 
densed, vivid mystery story has all 

the qualities of a sublimated “Beau 
Geste” and then — not some, but many. 
Two German cavalry regiments in Na- 
poleon’s service in Spain are wiped out 
by a series of circumstances, hazards, 
chances so strange as to seem impossible, 
so logical as to seem inevitable. The 
supernatural is not lacking, but it seems 
always a fragment of the hysteria slowly 
but surely developed in the various 
officers, soldiers, and civilians who march 
on, fated, to their dooms. The most 
striking book of its kind we have read in 


a long time. 
** * * * 


The Mouls House Mystery. By Charles 
Barry. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $2.00. 


HERE are two kinds of detective 

story —one in which the reader, 
aware of all the baffling mysteries and 
clues, has a shrewd suspicion as to the 
guilty party all the way through the book, 
only to be proved quite wrong in the 
last chapter where the bishop turns out 
to have been the real murderer; and 
secondly, the one in which the reader 






struggles in a fog together with the not 
too brilliant detective until in the last 
chapter the detective turns out to have 
been smarter than he seemed all along. 
“The Mouls House Mystery” belongs to 
the second category; and a very good 
example of its type it is. The detective is 
agreeably human, and the background 
characters are clearly above the solid 
ivory or moron class which usually pro- 
vides a foil for master minds. Everyone 
acts intelligently or reasonably so. And 
of course when the trap is sprung and the 
great detective moves off triumphantly 
with his flock of captives, the reader 
is left chewing away on an inferiority 
complex of only modest dimensions. An 
amusing pastime or passe-temps to |be 
read before a fire in a comfortable chair, 
in slippers, with a cheering glass of old, 
mellow sarsaparilla at the elbow. 


ese ee & 


The Stronger God. By Eric Waring. New 
York: Brentano’s. $2.00. 


ROMANTIC story of a_ noble 

Austrian girl who masqueraded 
through life and a military career as her 
own brother. The only drawback in the 
ingenious and stirring development of the 
plot is that the reader, provided he be 
above the mental age of twelve, under- 
stands and anticipates the whole story by 
the end of Chapter Three; the rest de- 
pends on the good nature of the reader 
and his or her protective resistance to 
waves of tedium. Aside from its obvious 
obviousness the book is not badly written. 


** * * * 


Mr. Gilbooley. By Liam O’Flaherty. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. $2.50. 


REARY, dreary with the peculiar 

dreariness of fictional Dublin, is 
this story of a middle-aged idler and tip- 
pler who takes up with a wastrel girl, 
makes her his mistress, falls in love with 
her, goes mad, and kills her. Dreary and 
horrid with a kind of smelly, unwashed 
horridness reminiscent of our old friend 
James Joyce, Esq., and yet a story told 
with unquestionable directness, vividness, 
and power. Realism of the most genuine 
sort and a strange, aloof genius stalk 
through books written in Russia and 
Ireland. Why is this? Is it the result of 
hardship, injustice, and oppression? Is it 
a psychic reaction against a hopeless 
heritage? I do not know, but certainly 
something similar animates such a writer 
as Mr. O’Flaherty and any one of a dozen 
Russians. It is not always agreeable, but 
it is unmistakably and curiously effective 
in a world of Pollyanna and rose water. 
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What the World Is Doing 


landed in Nicaragua, “for the pro- 

tection of American and foreign 
lives and property and to preserve rail- 
way communication between the Ameri- 
can Legation guard at Ma- 
nagua, the capital, and the 
sea.” Thus our State De- 
partment announced on February 20 the 
augmentation of the United States forces 
already stationed in Nicaragua under 
command of Rear Admiral Juuian L. 
Latimer. These bluejackets are said to 
have been landed as a preliminary to the 
arrival of some 1,400 Marines dispatched 
by transport from Philadelphia and Nor- 
folk. This force will increase the number 
of American effectives to 5,414. No re- 
ports of further fighting have been re- 
ceived, and the reason for this additional 
display of force is not known. 

Cuartes C, Eseruarpt, American 
Minister in Managua, has relayed to our 
State Department a communication from 
the British Chargé d’ Affaires in Nicaragua, 
to the effect that Great 
Britain was considering the 
dispatch of one of her own 
warships to protect British lives and 
property. The note gives as the basis of 
possible action a statement by the Diaz 
Government that it was unable to pro- 
tect even the citizens of Nicaragua, let 
alone the British. Some 200 Britons in the 
revolution-torn Central American repub- 
lic are said to have appealed to their 
Government for protection and their 
representations have led to Britain’s con- 
templated action. It appears that a con- 
siderable number of Italians resident in 
Nicaragua have appealed to their own 
Government because of the destruction of 
$40,000 worth of property in the recent 
Chinandega fighting. Iron Duke Musso- 
LINI, Italy’s Premier, has not, however, 
indicated his intention of sending a war- 
ship to protect his nationals. 

Meanwhile, a note from President 
Apotro D1az is on its way to our State 
Department, said to contain proposals 
which, if accepted by our Government, 
would establish a virtual 
protectorate over Nicaragua. 
While its provisions for the 
proposed future relations between the 
United States and Nicaragua have not 
been made public, it is intimated that they 
will contain what is virtually an alliance 
between the two countries similar to that 
set up in the treaty between the United 
States and Panama which is still un- 
ratified. Our Government would assume 
police control over its Central American 
ally and would exercise supervision over 


Si: hundred bluejackets have been 
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certain governmental functions. If ac- 
cepted, the new status would mean a 
practical guarantee of Nicaraguan peace 
by the United States which would reserve 
the right to land troops whenever it 
seemed necessary to avert or put down 
a revolt or disorder of any sort. 

The Congressional reaction to recent 
developments in the Nicaraguan situa- 
tion is seen in two resolutions: the first 





The Week 


{More bluejackets in Nicaragua. 
And 1,400 Marines. Representa- 
tive Moore wants to know why. 
Senator BoraH moves for a first- 
hand view. A British warship, too? 
D1az wants an American protec- 
torate. {The Cantonese move up 
toward Shanghai. Marines are 
there, too. Deplorable aim almost 
starts a panic. The strike abates. 
Britain loses a bit of ground. 
{Yes and No, say Japan and 
Italy to President Coo.ipce’s 
disarmament proposals. {Up to 
Mr. Coo.ipcE. {A soft-coal strike 
looms. (Mr. Insu tt, e¢ al. object. 
Ware pistols. {Humane bull- 
fighting. 











offered to the Senate by Chairman Wi:- 
L1AM E, Borau of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, the second pre- 
sented to the House by 
Representative R. WaLTon 
Moore of Virginia, a member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee. Both reso- 
lutions were referred to their respective 
committees. Mr. Moore’s was a request 
that Secretary Ketiocc furnish the 
House with facts which served as the 
basis for sending additional armed forces 
to Nicaragua. Mr. Boran’s resolution 
would empower the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee to journey into Mexico 
and Central America during the recess to 
gather first-hand information. 

With the passing days, affairs in China’s 
civil war, in so far as the city of Shanghai 
is concerned, become more and more seri- 
ous. Although it is difficult to read the 

situation clearly from some- 

——” what conflicting reports, it 

a : 

seems certain that a defeat 
has been administered to the troops of 
Sun CHUANG-FANG, governor of Chekiang 
Province, who is charged with the defense 
of Shanghai. Troops of Marshal Sun are 
now retreating in the direction of Shang- 
hai, though in perfect order, it is said. A 


Reaction in 
Congress 


seesaw campaign for the past two weeks 
between the Cantonese Nationalist Army 
and the troops of Sun was finally de- 
cided by the defection of one of Sun’s 
commanders. This leader did not actually 
throw in his lot with the Cantonese, but 
it appears that he suddenly decided to 
retire when his troops were in such a posi- 
tion that they might have administered 
a crushing blow to their opponents had 
they pressed forward. Failure to do so 
marked a turning point in Marshal 
Sun’s fortunes and his retreat was begun. 

What is the situation now? The Canton- 
ese have occupied Hangchow, 100 miles 
from Shanghai, and at latest reports are 
advancing slowly toward the city. On 
" February 22, consternation 

Mutiny was ren into Shanghai 
by a brisk shelling from two destroyers 
and a gunboat lying in the river, whose 
crews had mutinied and decided to destroy 
the arsenal which lies a mile above Shang- 
hai by gun fire. Apparently, however, they 
reckoned without their ability as marks- 
men. The shells fell far short, most of 
them landing in the French concession of 
the city. Mistaking the purpose of the 
mutineers, residents of Shanghai surmised 
that the city was being attacked and 
volunteer companies were rushed to arms. 
The following day the gunboat and two 
destroyers were captured by Marshal 
Sun, though their crews escaped ashore 
and joined the Nationalist forces. 

The general strike in Shanghai is said to 
be abating with a consequent lowering of 
tension in and about the city. Chinese 
police were ruthless in curbing the at- 

.,. tempts of agitators to in- 
ae it the ‘anion, and 
those suspected of such acts were sum- 
marily executed. With such speedy action, 
would-be agitators are said to have been 
cowed. Labor leaders contended that no 
antiforeign feeling was mixed with the 
strike which was called simply in the 
nature of a holiday to celebrate the victory 
of the Cantonese troops. 

The arrival of a United States transport 
carrying 1,400 Marines who left San 
Diego some time ago was expected on 
February 24. British troops have been 
landed from Hongkong and 
others are on the way from 
England to aid in the de- 
fense of the international settlement 
should the city be attacked. 

Negotiations between OWEN O’MALLey, 
British Chargé d’Affaires, and EuceNne 

Cuen, Cantonese Minister 
Tw or Foreign Affairs, have at 
last borne fruit so far as the British con- 
cession at Hankow is concerned. On March 
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15, at a general meeting of taxpayers, 
administration of this bit of Great Britain 
in China will be turned over to a new 
council in which the Chinese will have a 
prominent part. 

So passes the first of the extraterritorial 
rights of Great Britain. It is understood 
that somewhat similar arrangements are 
to be made for the administration of 

, British and international 
Treaty Rights concessions in other cities. 
So far as Shanghai is concerned, negotia- 
tion will have to be made by all the 
Governments having a part in the admin- 
istration of the foreigners’ quarter there. 

Two more official replies have been re- 
ceived to President Coo.ipce’s sugges- 
tion that the five naval powers of the 
world meet together at Geneva to discuss 
further limitation of naval 
armaments along the lines 
of the Washington Conference. France, 
as reported in last week’s INDEPENDENT, 
has already conveyed her regrets. On 
February 19, Japan’s acceptance of the 
proposal was received in Washington and 
two days later, Italy’s rejection was de- 
livered to Ambassador FLETCHER in Rome. 

Although the terms of Japan’s reply 
were not made public, it is understood 
that no strings were attached to her ac- 
ceptance. Some indication, however, that 
rn she will not accept her rat- 

ing of “3” in the 5-5-3 
ratio laid down by the Washington Con- 
ference for the United States, -Great 
Britain, and Japan, is contained in the 
note’s suggestion that all details be left 
for the conference itself to work out. 

Italy’s refusal to participate is based 
upon several factors. First, she feels that 
“there exists an undeniable interdepend- 
ence between every kind of armament 
of every single nation, and 
that it is not possible to 
adopt any more partial measures appli- 
cable to only five great naval powers,” and 
that, therefore, there should be no con- 
sideration of naval armament as apart 
from any other kind of armament. Second, 
she feels that her geographical position 
would not admit of her further reducing 
the small navy which she now possesses. 
She must have a sufficient armament to 
protect her long east coast, and to make 
sure that there will be sufficient means of 
securing food for her population in time 
of war. Then, too, Italy feels, as does 
France, that the work of arms limitation 
should be continued, as it has been begun, 
by the League of Nations. 

No official reply has been received from 
Great Britain, the fourth party to whom 
the note was addressed. But the feeling is 
a confident one that her reply will be fa- 
vorable. With France and 
Italy refusing to consider 
limiting their naval arma- 
ment separately from land and air arma- 
ment, the question arises as to whether it 
will be possible for the United States, Great 
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Britain, and Japan to confer separately. 
This possibility is being seriously con- 
sidered, and when Britain’s reply is re- 
ceived, it seems probable that steps will 
be taken in that direction. 

By a vote of 214 to 178, the House of 
Representatives passed the McNary- 
Haugen farm-relief bill on February 17. 
The measure has now gone to Mr. Coot- 
IDGE for veto or approval — 
‘most: probably the latter 
since’ the President has 
definitely committed himself to a position 
diametrically opposed to the bill’s pro- 
visions. If the bill is vetoed, there is hardly 
a chance that the necessary two-thirds 
majority can be secured in either House 
to pass it again. The House moved to take 
up the Senate farm-relief bill instead of its 
own immediately the favorable vote in the 
Upper House was announced. By this bit 
of strategy, long hours spent in com- 
mittee dovetailing conflicting provisions 
of the two measures were avoided. 

Another coal strike looms in the offing, 
this time in the bituminous mines. With 
the conference between representatives 
of operators from Ohio, Indiana, Penn- 

sylvania, and Illinois and 

Another the United Mine Workers 

ao, adjourned sine die on Feb- 

ruary 22, after a week’s 
parley at Miami, Florida, and no wage 
scale drawn up to replace the Jackson- 
ville Agreement which expires on March 
31, a shutdown in the unionized fields is 
imminent. The sentiment of the miners 
throughout the conference has been that 
district settlements offered the only means 
of solving the difficulties. The Ohio and 
Pennsylvania bituminous __ operators 
seemed partial to a competitive wage- 
scale agreement, which, the workers 
believed, the operators from Indiana and 
Illinois opposed. At the close of the 
negotiations, however, the Illinois owners, 
from whom the workers had hoped for 
most ready codperation in the drawing 
up of a district settlement, issued a long, 
formal statement coming out strongly for 
the competitive wage. 

The bituminous operators expressed 
little real concern over the situation, 
however, feeling sure that there would be 
sufficient coal above ground by April 1 to 

revent any grave shortage, 

one ae that 4 PE 

ntroubled —. eae 

mines of Virginia and Ken- 

tucky, which would not be affected by 

the threat of trouble in the organized 

districts, would be able to maintain an 

adequate supply until the differences had 
been adjusted. 

Putt H. Penna of Indiana, speaking for 
the operators, said in part: “I think this 
conference started wrong... . But I 
submit that we have man- 
aged our business at least 
as well as the other side.” He 
pointed out that the operators in the four 
great bituminous fields all had different 
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problems requiring different treatment, 
but that they all had found the Jackson- 
ville Agreement to be “offensive and in- 
tolerable” and would never consent to 
its renewal. : 

SaMUuEL INsu_t, Chicago utilities mag- 
nate and large contributor to Illinois 
campaign coffers, DanieL J. ScHUYLER, 
his attorney, and THomas W. CunnING- 

Insull Balke —_ former treasurer of the 
ennsylvania Republican 
State Committee, are facing the possibility 
of prosecution for contempt of the United 
States Senate. During a hearing at Wash- 
ington on February 21 before Senator 
James A. ReEeEp, Missouri Democrat and 
chairman of the Campaign Investigat- 
ing Committee, in connection with the 
charges of exorbitant primary expenditures 
brought after the nomination last summer 
of Senator-elect Frank L. Situ of Illi- 
nois, the three men refused flatly to an- 
swer certain questions put to them. A 
Supreme Court decision in the recent 
Mat Daucuerty case gave Congress the 
authority to force their attendance as 
witnesses at any hearing, which involved 
its legislative functions. But in spite of 
the threat of coercion, the witnesses 
failed to give the evidence called for by 
Senator REep. 

The National Crime Commission, fol- 
lowing a report of its committee on fire- 
arms regulation, has drafted a measure, 
consisting of twenty-seven sections, for 

the drastic control of the 

— sale, possession, and use of 

aw for : 
Pistols Small arms, and is forward- 
ing it to the governors and 
Legislatures of all States for consideration. 
The proposed law of the Crime Commis- 
sion has been characterized as a second 
Baumes Act, in view of the severe penal- 
ties imposed for violations and the scope of 
its prohibitory provisions. For a fourth 
conviction on a charge of illegal sale, 
ownership, or use of pistols, sawed-off 
shotguns, or machine guns, a life sentence 
might be imposed. The Commission is 
planning a campaign urging the nation- 
wide adoption of measures such as this 

by the State legislative bodies. 

Humane considerations have forced 
changes in the conduct of Spanish bull- 
fighting in so far as the horses are con- 
cerned. A great outcry has been raised in 
recent years against the 

Pl ruthless goring and killing 

of horses by the bulls as a 
preliminary to the final coup de grace. For 
a time, the elimination of horses entirely 
from the contest was considered, and 
then abandoned when attention was 
turned to devising some sort of armor for 
the horse which would be protective and 
at the same time allow some opportunity 
for the use of the bulls’ horns. Recent tests 
have devised a protective covering made 
of leather, old rubber tires, and straw 
which will yield to the bulls’ horns, and 
yet not harm the horse, 
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The Editor Steps Down 


sent out to business and professional - 


<- time ago THE INDEPENDENT 


men throughout the South a broad- 
side carrying facsimiles of a few of the 
many newspaper headlines dealing with 
our exposure in the issue of December 4, 
1926, of the machinations of Represent- 
ative J. Will Taylor of Tennessee in the 
dispensing of patronage and the collection 
of funds from Federal officers. The stories 
varied from brief paragraphs “buried in- 
side” to front-page spreads under seven- 
column streamers, and in almost every 
case indorsed the magazine’s stand in the 
matter. Some of the recipients of. the 
broadsides, while generally concurring in 
our denunciation of flagrant abuses in 
Federal patronage dispensation that are 
riddling the Republican party in the 
South, take issue with our selection of 
conditions in that section of the coun- 
try exclusively. One letter from Raleigh, 
North Carolina, under date of February 
21, serves as a case in point: 


Dear Sir: 

Why not confine your work to points 
a little nearer home? I would suggest 
that you investigate whiskey conditions 
at Chicago; political corruption in Penn- 
sylvania; graft deals in paving matters 
in Boston; anarchy in Herrin, Illinois; 
wholesale corruption of city officials in 
New Jersey as recently brought out in 
trials in Federal Court; and. so on, 
{1 suppose we are bad enough down here, 
but if you get your own immediate sur- 
roundings cleaned up, it will be a man’s 
job. 

Joun W. HinsDAte. 








The Latest Titles in 
THE NEW SCIENCE SERIES 
Edited by C. K. OGDEN 


A Short Outline of 


Comparative Psychology 
By C. J. WARDEN, Ph.D. 

An historical sketch of what we 

know of animal life and behavior. 


Types of 


Mind and Body 
ByE. MILLER, M.A. (Cantab), M.R.C.S, 
Psychological types are much dis- 
cussed today. Which is your type? 
Find it in this book. 


The Father in 


Primitive Psychology 
By BRONISLAW MALINOWSKI, D.Sc. 

What place does ‘“‘The Father’ oc- 
cupy in primitive life? What is 
marriage like in savage society and 
how does it affect their attitude 
toward sex? 

Price $1.00 each at all Booksellers 


W. W. NORTON & COMPANY, Inc. 
70 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 

















Here, we feel, Mr. Hinsdale is wrong. 
Tue INDEPENDENT is in no sense a sec- 
tional organ, but a national weekly. The 
line of cleavage, as we see it, should not 
be drawn between actual proximity and 
distance, but rather between local signifi- 
cance and national significance. Each of 
the conditions which our contributor 
mentions is largely of local significance. 
The Tennessee patronage scandal was 
localized only by virtue of inevitable cir- 
cumstance: its import was of vital con- 
cern to the nation. And the same holds 
true of our other articles on patronage 
abuses by Samuel Taylor Moore. A possi- 
ble paving contract scandal in Boston — 
or in Seattle — could not possibly become 
a matter of Federal concern as are the 
conditions we have been exposing in recent 
months. 





JU‘ROM Grand’ Mére, Quebec, comes 
the following interesting and thought- 
ful contribution supplementing an article 
by William Norwood Brigance in THE 
INDEPENDENT for February 19: 


Dear Sir: 

Your article, “The Bible of the Iso- 
lationists,” brought to mind another 
part of Washington’s Farewell Address 
which apparently has been completely 
forgotten by some of its interpreters. 
{Washington felt that his Administration, 
charged with so much constructive work, 
had been seriously hampered by politi- 
cians who were considering their per- 
sonal and party interests before those of 
the new Government. 

{Perhaps some of Washington’s ideas, 
expressed in this portion of his address, | 
might have been worthy of consideration 
by the men who have been strongly urging 
the people to beware of entangling alli- 
ances, when they were considering great 
constructive measures of world wide 
importance. 

Louis ARMSTRONG. 


The writer incloses a transcript of a 
part of the Farewell Address, as follows: 


Let me now... warn you, in the 
most solemn manner, against the baneful 
effects of the spirit of party, generally. 
{This spirit, unfortunately, is inseparable 
from our nature, having its root in the 
strongest passions of the human mind. 
It exists under different shapes, in all 
governments, more or less stifled, con- 
trolled or repressed. But in those of the 
popular form it is seen in its greatest 
rankness, and is truly their worst enemy. 
{The alternate domination of one faction 
over another, sharpened by the spirit of 
revenge . . ; isitself a frightful despotism. 
But this leads, at length, to a more formal 
and permanent despotism. The disorders 
and miseries which result, gradually in- 
cline the minds of men to seek security 
and repose in the absolute power of an 
individual; and sooner or later, the chief 
of some prevailing faction, more able or 








more fortunate than his competitors, 
turns this disposition to the purposes of 
his own elevation on the ruins of public 
liberty. 

{There is an opinion, that parties in 
free countries are useful checks upon the 
administration of the government, and 
serve to keep alive the spirit of liberty. 
This, within certain limits, is probably true; 
and, in governments of a monarchial cast, 
patriotism may look with indulgence, if 
not with favor, upon the spirit of party. 
But in those of popular character . . 
it is a spirit not to be encouraged. From 
their natural tendency it is certain there 
will always be enough of that spirit for 
every salutary purpose. And there being 
constant danger of excess, the effort 
ought to be, by force of public opinion to 
mitigate and assuage it. A fire not to be 
quenched, it demands a uniform vigilance 
to prevent its bursting into a flame, lest, 
instead of warming, it should consume. 





T is not pleasant to be in the wrong 
under any circumstances; but when 
a personal injustice has been done it 
is doubly unpleasant and regrettable. 
Space limitations made impossible a full 
explanation of all the questionable cases 
in our South Carolina story, and the writer 
of the following letter corrects what was 
obviously an erroneous impression. To 
her the Editors offer their sincerest 
apologies. 
Dear Sir: 

A copy of your issue of February 5 has 
been called to my attention, and in an 
article on Federal patronage in South Caro- 
lina I notice reference is made to the post- 
office situation at Ridgeway. I think that 
the part of this article which refers to the 
post office at Ridgeway is misleading, and 
I urgently request that you give the facts 
in the case in your next issue in order that 
the situation may be made clear. You 
state in the article referred to that the post 
office at Ridgeway was bartered to a widow, 
Mrs. Stella R. Nelson, and, in my opinion, 
it will be considered that the office was 
bought by myself, when as a matter of 
fact the reverse is the case. At the time 
referred to, Mrs. Stella R. Nelson lost the 
post office because she refused to buy it. 
(]I was appointed postmaster at Ridgeway 
by the Democrats in April, 1919, served 
four years satisfactorily, and stood a cred- 
itable examination in May, 1923. I was 
approached by a Mr. Stucky, who said 
he represented Tolbert, who offered me the 
reappointment for ten per cent of my 
yearly salary and assured me of the office 
if I would pay the price. I positively re- 
fused to pay anything as I wanted the 
office honorably or not at all. My suc- 
cessor took charge in August, 1923. I have 
been approached by several of my friends 
calling my attention to the article stating 
that the post office had been bought by 
me and, for that reason, will thank you to 
give these facts your careful attention and 
publish at once, as requested. 

Mrs. Stretza R, NELSON. © 
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Going to Travel? 


Then by all means refer to the travel section of 
Harper's Magasine—Every month you will find 
many alluring suggestions and the announce- 
ments of a large number of Tourist Jam. 
Railroads, Steamship Lines, Resorts and Hotels 


Sailing Dates in Every Issue 





For the convenience of our readers we will publish 
each month the wy for Europe and other 
— together with the dates of special tours 


Feel perfectly free to write us — Ovum TRAVEL 
BuREAU Will gladly furnish any information desired. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 














“It is a valuable contribution to history." 
— Chattanooga News 
SECOND PRINTING 
LITTLE JOURNEYS UND 
OLD PHILADELPHIA 
By GEORGE BARTON 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY FRANK TAYLOR 
**Well designed to whet popular interest.” 
— Springfield Republican 
“ Attractive, frnposing, speaking eloquently of 


the fine art of bookma’ 
— Philadelphia Record 


**Few vol have embodied quite so much of 
the soul, the essence of the quaint and historic 
as suffuses the delightful pages of this book.” 
— Philadelphia Ledger 
12 Mo. 325 PAGES, $1.75 
At all Bookstores 


THE PETER REILLY COMPANY 
133 NORTH 13TH ST. Dept. In. PHILADELPHIA 




















BOOKS 
for Discriminating Readers 
Religious Books a Specialty 
Biography — Best Fiction 
uveniles 


Che PILGRIM PRESS 
¢ BOOKSTORE + 
4 Beacon Street - Boston~19 S. LaSalle Street Chicago, 


ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS 


15th to 20th Century 
An interesting catalogue mailed free. 
Howes, Bookseller 
485, OLD Lonpon RoaD Hastincs, ENGLANT 














FOREIGN BOOKS 
Free catalogue of French, Italian, Spanish, and 
German books. State language desired. 
SCHOENHOF’S 


Established 1856 
387 Washington St. 

reviewed in this magazine or elsewhere 
sent promptly anywhere upon receipt 


BOOKS serene ecrcinre son 


Boston, Mass. 





Book Gift Boxes —$5, $10, $15, $20, $25 
ISRAEL SOIFER 


1244 Clay Avenue New York City 





Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 


By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press bim as being appropriate for student discussion. 


DEFENDERS OF THE .iUCTION BLock. 1. Stu- 
dents after reading this article may be encouraged 
to study critically the boxed paragraph printed in 
boldface type. What purpose does it serve? How 
fairly does it represent Mr. Moore’s article? What 
items does it emphasize? Does it ignore any of the 
major ideas? With this paragraph as a guide, 
write one designed to serve the same purpose. In 
class let each member discuss the difficulties he en- 
countered. 2. Comment fully on the Howard and 
Slemp letters. If you were employed as counsel to 
defend the practice here implied, what could you 
say? Were you an editor, would you hesitate to print 
the letters? What would guide you to a decision? 
Would you be influenced by party allegiance? Does 
the attitude of Theodore Roosevelt, as described on 
page 259, aid you in this question? 3. Explain how 
the South would benefit under a two-party system. 
Explain the sentence: “The greatest handicap to 
the building of a Republican party is psychological.” 
4. Describe the function of the Southern Republican 
League. 5. Discuss the question of Civil Service 
and its relation to the present problem in the South. 
6. Explain why the Southern Democrats habitually 
refrain from criticizing adversely the attitude of 
those who dispense patronage in the South. 7. For 
the conditions outlined in this revealing article, who, 
in the opinion of the essayist, is responsible? Ex- 
plain why you agree, or disagree, with the conclu- 
sions. There are in this article several words which 
may not be in your own active vocabulary. Make 
a complete list of these and master their meaning. 

Macuapo, a CarisBeaN Mussouini? 1. Explain 
the full import of this title. 2. There is a vast 
difference between the cursory reading of an article 
and an intensive study. In studying this first para- 
graph intensively, we need to know thoroughly who 
Mussolini is, the significance of the d/ack shirt, 
Fascism, and the full connotation of such words or 
phrases as flamboyant speeches, melodramatic posing, 
mass thought, personality, and transcendent. Ques- 
tion yourself on each of these items. Apply the same 
method in succeeding paragraphs: isolate the dif- 
ferent items and determine the full significance of 
each, 2. Study. the second paragraph and note the 
comprehensiveness of the platform. 3. Comment on 
Machado’s reémployment of the garrote. Is the 
President right in his theory that extreme punish- 
ment reduces crime? Discuss. 4. Tell of the business 
ventures of General Machado. 5. What has he ac- 
complished for the sugar industry? For economy in 
government? 6. Look up the Platt Amendment and 
comment upon the political relationship of Cuba 
and the United States. 7. Discuss Machado’s actions 
in the Uruguay affair. 8. Comment on his relations 
with the Cuban press. 9. There are in this article, 
as in the former one we discussed, many words 
which are not in our own active vocabularies. Here 
are only a few: cynically, judiciary, mancuore, am- 
nesty. Prepare your own individual lists. 

Back Stace 1n WasuincTon. The suggested as- 
signment for this article is for each member to 
prepare his own set of questions and comments. 
Read the article through, write an appropriate 
“boxed paragraph,” determine the items which are 
appropriate for discussion, select a list of words 
which you think your classmates may not be able to 
define or use correctly in their own speech or writing. 
Do not follow too slavishly the type of questions 

which weekly appear in these columns. Invent types 
of your own. The Editor of the column will welcome 
copies of the list of questions which individual 
students may prepare. 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 












interested in 
the following 
breed you will 
always find pup- 
pies and grown 
stock for sale. 
Also stud dog at 
service. Papillons, 
Schnauzers, 
Brussel Griffons, 
Afghan Hounds. : — 
Sole agent for the 
famous Mede Petit Potts 
De Flandre Kennel of Papillons and 
Afghan Hou 
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POLICE DOGS 


FOR SALE—Pedigreed police pu 
females; —— blood eaes all oo — 
$20.00 to $35.00; bitches $75.00 up. Shipped 
C.O.D., four days approval, express prepaid. 
Hundreds of Satisfied Customers 
Write for reference and description 

T. M. HELMER 

Hannaford North Dakota 
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Mrs. GALE SPAULDING 


REALTOR 
NYACK-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
Hudson River Homes Rockland County Estates 
TEL. NYACK 1041 


FOR SALE OR RENT 


Several tracts of land quite near Charleston on 
salt water and improved road; convenient to 
Country Club and beach. Also modern plan- 
tation house very near town. For particulars 


address 
Cc. S. DWIGHT 
Charleston South Carolina 


OLD VIRGINIA HOMESTEADS 


Also modern colonial mansions. Acreage. 
Orchards. Select a home among charming 
people, in mild climate and where soil is 


productive. 
J. B. HOGE 
LEESBURG 


Alaskan RAW FURS 


Old Ivory beads. Indian curi 
Genuine Willow Root Sena Sadao 


From the Lair of Quality 
VANCE R. McDONALD 
Fairbanks Alaska 


PLAYWRIGHTS sstsiisont”™ dis 
PLAYWRIGHTS’ GUIDE COMPANY 
107-35 New York Boulevard Jamaica, Long Island 


EUROPE—THIS YEAR? 


Send One Dollar to 
“MY TRAVEL-LOG’? COMPANY 
for memorandum book covering every traveler's 
need. Money returned if dissatisfied. 
Box 1, Station C. Buffalo, New York 


F ished 
Dorset, Vt. lea Gomes —- 
For information address 
MRS. C. L. LEE 
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REAL HARRIS TWEED 


Thearistocrat of allsports wear—direct from makers. 
Patternsfree. Any length cut. i i. 
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A Study in Convenience 


We are equipped to make prompt mail deliveries of books re- 


viewed or advertised in THE INDEPENDENT —and any others in 
print —at the regular bookshop prices. We pay the postage and 


render monthly statements, saving you the inconvenience o 


ing a number of small accounts. 


open- 


Announcements of the latest books will be sent each month to subscribers 
availing themselves of this service, and we shall be glad to keep you in- 
formed of the new publications in any field of special interest if you will 


make a note of it on the coupon. 


The fact that you are a regular subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT estab- 
lishes your credit. Mail the coupon to us, and we will enter your name on 
our list of charge customers and send you a copy of the current book list. 


The American Race Problem. 
By E. B. Reuter. $2.75 


Aeschylus and Sophocles. 
By John T. Sheppard. $1.75 


Bird’s Eye View of Invention. 
By A. Frederick Collins. $2.00 


Children of the Morning. 
By W. L. George. $2.00 


The Colby Essays. és 
By Frank Moore Colby. $7.50 


Edison: The Man and His Work. 
~ By George S. Bryan. $4.00 


Emile Berliner: Maker of the Micro- 
phone. By Frederick William Wile. $4.00 


Essays in Popular Science. 
By Julian Huxley. $4.00 
Heaven Trees. By Stark Young. $2.00 


Horace Greeley. By Don C. Seitz. $5.00 


Leaves from a Viceroy’s Notebook, and 


Other Papers. 
By Marquess Curzon of Kedleston. $10.00 


Gentlemen: Please send me the following books: 


O Charge my acc’t. 
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The Long Old Road in China. 


By Langdon Warner. 


Main Street and Wall Street. 


By William Z. Ripley. 


The Missing Chancellor. 


By J. S. Fletcher. 


Modern Traits in Old Greek Life. 


By Charles Burton Gulick. 


More Miles. By Harry Kemp. 
The Pope of the Sea. 


By Vicente Blasco Ibajfiez. 


The Smugglers’ Cave. 


By George A. Birmingham. 


The Twilight of the White Races. 
By Maurice Muret. 


Turkey. By Arnold J. Toynbee and 


Kenneth P. Kirkwood. 
Utopia in Chains. By Morris Gordin. 


The Wind of Complication. 


By Susan Ertz. 
Young Anarchy. By Philip Gibbs. 





$5.00 
$2.50 
$2.00 


$1.75 
$3.00 


$2.50. 
$2.00 
$3.00 


$3.00 
$2.50 
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